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CERTAIN    IMPORTANT    ASPECTS    OF    LOCAL    RELA- 
TIONSHIPS AND  THE  INTERRELATIONSHIPS  OF 
NATIONAL  SOCIAL  AGENCIES  AS  DISCLOSED 
BY  THIS   STUDY 

This  is  not  a  complete  study  of  national  organiza- 
tions.   It  applies  to  their  relationships  in  fourteen 
communities  only. 

1.  National  organizations  are  recognized  in  local  communities 
as  necessary  and  useful.  They  are  responsible  for  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  success  of  social  work  in  this  country. 

2.  The  visits  of  the  personnel  of  the  national,  state  and  ter- 
ritorial organizations  are  probably  the  most  important  single 
factor  in  determining  the  vitality  of  the  national-local  rela- 
tionship. 

3.  The  administrative  problems  of  different  national  organiza- 
tions in  their  relationship  to  local  agencies  are  more  alike 
than  unlike. 

4.  There  is  a  feeling  in  some  local  communities  that  there  are 
too  many  national  organizations  and  that  too  many  national 
headquarters  are  located  in  New  York  City. 

5.  The  field  of  social  work  has  been  developed  faster  than  the 
supply  of  competent  workers.  Many  of  the  difficulties  both 
national  and  local  discovered  in  this  report  are  traceable 
to  the  dearth  of  competent  personnel. 

6.  There  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  national  organiza- 
tions to  limit  local  activities  to  their  own  programs  without 
taking  into  account  their  general  community  relationships. 

7.  There  is  a  widespread  feeling  in  some  local  communities 
that  the  chief  interest  of  national  organizations  in  the  local 
community  is  the  raising  of  money  for  the  national  budget. 

8.  There  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  local  workers  that 
some  national  organizations  do  not  provide  for  sufficient 
participation  by  local  agencies  in  the  affairs  of  the  national 
organization. 
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9.  Among  local  agencies  coordination  of  program  and  work  is 
proceeding  more  rapidly  than  is  true  of  the  national  organ- 
izations. 

10.  In  some  of  the  larger  communities  national  organizations  are 
handicapped  in  rendering  needed  service,  which  they  are 
equipped  and  willing  to  render,  by  an  attitude  of  local  self- 
sufficiency. 

11.  The  interests  and  activities  of  the  national  organizations  are 
becoming  so  interrelated  in  the  thinking  of  the  local  com- 
munity that  the  prestige  and  influence  of  all  of  them  are 
affected  by  the  work  and  standing  of  each  one. 


INTRODUCTION 

IN  April,  1921,  at  a  conference  of  national  social  agencies  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  called  at  their  request  by  the  National 
Information  Bureau,  the  following  resolution  was  passed : 

"That  the  Conference  desires  the  General  Committee*  to 
undertake,  through  the  agency  of  the  National  Information 
Bureau,  a  study  of  the  work  of  national  agencies  in  several 
local  communities  (the  number  to  be  determined  by  the 
General  Committee)  ;  to  determine  the  facts  as  to  the  inter- 
relation of  the  work  of  national  agencies  in  those  communi- 
ties; the  scope  of  the  study  and  the  communities  chosen  to 
be  determined  by  the  General  Committee." 

In  the  fall  of  1921  the  National  Information  Bureau  ap- 
pointed Porter  R.  Lee,  Walter  W.  Pettit,  and  Jane  M.  Hoey 
as  a  special  Staff  to  undertake  this  study  of  the  relationships 
of  national  social  agencies  in  certain  selected  American  com- 
munities. In  the  study  of  certain  communities,  the  Staff  had 
the  assistance  of  Arlien  Johnson  and  Leroy  A.  Ramsdell.  The 
following  report  presents  the  results  of  this  study. 

The  Plan  of  the  Study 

The  two  most  important  problems  at  the  outset  were  the 
selection  of  the  communities  to  be  studied  and  the  procedure 
to  be  followed  in  studying  them.  To  provide  a  basis  for  the 
selection  of  the  communities,  each  of  the  national  agencies 
joining  in  the  Washington  conference  was  asked  to  submit  a 
list  of  communities  which  it  would  be  profitable  to  study.  The 
same  request  was  made  of  a  number  of  persons  with  a  wide 
acquaintance  in  social  work,  and  of  certain  persons  whose  im- 
mediate interests  are  more  local  than  national,  such  as  execu- 
tives of  community  chests. 

The  list  of  communities  thus  suggested  was  studied  with  the 
following  considerations  in  mind : 

1.  Geographical   distribution, 

2.  Representation  of  communities  of  different  sizes, 


*  A  standing  committee  elected  by  the  Conference  for  continuing  the 
work  of  the  Conference  and  reconvening  it  from  time  to  time. 
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3.  Proportion  between  chest  and  non-chest  cities. 

4.  The  number  of  national  organizations  having  local  con- 
tacts in  each. 

From  these  sources  a  long  list  of  communities  was  sug- 
gested. Of  these,  fourteen  were  decided  upon  as  best  meeting 
these  tests  of  selection. 

The  absence  of  any  similar  studies  and'  the  lack  of  any  formal 
instructions  to  the  Staff  on  the  points  to  be  covered  in  the  study, 
created  a  problem  in  procedure  at  the  outset.  As  a  basis  for 
determining  tentatively  what  the  scope  of  the  study  might  be, 
preliminary  visits  were  made  to  three  cities  and  preliminary 
interviews  held  with  a  number  of  executives  of  national  organ- 
izations at  their  national  headquarters.  As  a  result  of  these 
preliminary  studies,  the  following  procedure  was  determined 
upon: 

1.  A  study  at  national  headquarters  of  all  possible  data  bear- 
ing upon  the  relationships  past  and  present  of  the  national  office 
with  the  local  constituencies  in  the  communities  to  be  studied. 
This  project  met  with  the  cordial  response  of  all  of  the  national 
organizations  concerned.  In  many  instances  the  files  of  these 
organizations,  insofar  as  they  related  to  contacts  with  the  com- 
munities selected,  were  open  to  the  Staff  and  the  executives 
gave  freely  of  unrecorded  information  and  impressions. 

2.  Visits  were  made  to  the  fourteen  communities  selected, 
usually  by  one  member  of  the  Staff,  in  six  instances  by  two 
persons,  and  in  one  instance  by  three  persons.  The  chief  sources 
of  information  in  the  communities  selected  were  interviews 
with  executives  and  board  members  connected  with  the  agencies 
having  a  definite  relationship  to  particular  national  organizations, 
and  interviews  with  directors  of  community  chests,  councils  of 
social  agencies,  and  with  other  persons  in  the  communities  in  a 
position  to  have  information  or  impressions  which  might  be 
relevant.  Here  again  the  Staff  met  with  most  cordial  reception 
and  in  practically  every  instance  complete  information  was 
placed  at  its  disposal. 

3.  After  the  local  studies  the  Staff  had  correspondence  or  in- 
terviews with  executives  of  national  organizations  wherever  it 
seemed  to  be  desirable  in  order  to  check  up  information  secured 
or  to  fill  in  gaps  which  had  been  revealed  by  the  local  studies. 
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The  Presentation  of  Material  Secured 

The  results  of  the  study  are  presented  as  a  report  of  the 
significant  conditions  found  by  the  Staff  in  covering  the  same 
general  ground  in  fourteen  different  cities.  All  of  the  state- 
ments in  this  report  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  two  out- 
standing limitations. 

This  enterprise  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  complete  study  of 
national  social  agencies  and  their  local  contacts.  Every  one  of 
the  national  organizations  concerned  reaches  many  more  than 
fourteen  American  communities  and  their  relationships  to  four- 
teen communities  could  be  nothing  more  than  illustrative  of  their 
contacts  as  a  whole.  Without  a  complete  study  of  all  of  the 
communities  reached  by  these  agencies,  one  could  not  even  be 
sure  that  the  fourteen  selected  were  typical.  It  can  only  be  said 
as  bearing  upon  this  point  that  with  one  exception  every  com- 
munity selected  had  been  suggested  for  the  purpose  by  some  of 
the  national  organizations  and  that  the  local  agencies  in  the  com- 
munities selected  seemed  to  be  entirely  willing  that  the  study  be 
made. 

A  second  important  limitation  is  that  this  is  not  a  complete 
study  of  the  social  work  of  fourteen  American  communities. 
Only  the  work  of  those  local  agencies  which  recognize  a  contact 
with  a  national  organization  were  included,  and  these  were  stud- 
ied not  critically  as  to  their  work  but  as  to  their  relationship  to 
their  own  and  other  national  organizations.  The  names  of  such 
agencies  in  each  of  the  communities  studied  are  given  in  Appendix 
2.  In  no  case  did  this  include  all  of  the  organizations  at  work 
in  the  community.  It  seemed  necessary,  however,  to  restrict  the 
study  to  this  list  in  order  to  adhere  to  its  original  purpose  and  in 
order  to  complete  it  within  a  reasonable  time. 

In  the  light  of  these  limitations  it  must  be  understood  that 
the  data  of  the  report  permit  no  final  conclusions  as  to  the  quality 
of  work  done  either  by  the  forty-six  national  organizations  or 
in  the  fourteen  communities  concerned. 

With  regard  to  the  omission  by  name  of  the  sources  of  infor- 
mation given  in  the  report,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  some 
of  the  information  given  the  members  of  the  Staff,  particularly 
in  the  local  communities,  was  confidential.  One  of  the  facts 
which   has   been   brought   home   most   frequently   to   the   mem- 
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bers  of  the  Staff  is  that  the  most  important  problems  of  a  well 
organized  national  movement  are  inseparably  connected  with  the 
points  of  view,  the  personalities,  the  prejudices  and  the  types  of 
mind  represented  in  the  personnel  of  such  movements.  To  find 
in  city  after  city  local  workers  speaking  appreciatively,  even  if 
in  non-specific  terms,  of  the  help  received  from  national  organiza- 
tions, or  to  find,  with  the  same  frequency,  local  people  speaking 
critically,  again  perhaps  in  non-specific  terms,  of  the  national 
organizations,  seems  to  the  Staff  as  important  a  fact  for  such  na- 
tional organizations  as  more  specific  terms  of  commendation  or 
criticism. 

It  is  obvious  that  adverse  criticism  particularly  would  in 
many  cases  not  have  been  made  by  local  workers  who  wish  to 
maintain  an  effective  relationship  with  national  headquarters  un- 
less it  had  been  regarded  as  confidential.  In  the  preparation  of 
the  report  the  Staff  has  made  full  use  of  such  confidential  infor- 
mation, safeguarding  its  source  in  every  possible  way  and  at- 
tempting to  present  it  for  the  consideration  of  the  national  or- 
ganizations. It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  for  every 
statement  of  fact  made  in  this  report,  supporting  data  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  Staff. 

The  instructions  to  the  Staff  from  the  National  Information 
Bureau  acting  under  the  original  resolution  of  the  Washington 
conference  limited  the  study  to  the  ascertainment  of  facts.  From 
the  very  beginning,  therefore,  it  has  been  assumed  that  critical 
evaluation  of  these  facts  by  the  Staff  should  not  be  included.  It 
was  assumed,  also,  that  anything  in  the  nature  of  recommenda- 
tions should  be  avoided.  It  has  been  impossible  to  keep  out  of 
the  report  all  traces  of  critical  evaluation  or  recommendation,  but 
this  has  been  done  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so  without  rob- 
bing- the  data  secured  of  any  meaning  whatsoever. 

The  Staff  was  handicapped  at  the  outset  by  the  lack  of  pre- 
cedents for  a  study  of  this  kind.  The  obvious  result  was  that 
the  communities  visited  during  the  latter  part  of  the  study  were 
covered  with  a  clearer  conception  as  to  lines  of  inquiry  likely  to 
prove  useful  than  was  true  of  those  visited  earlier.  Both  because 
of  the  expense  involved  and  because  of  the  limitations  of  time,  it 
has  not  seemed  wise  to  make  subsequent  visits  to  the  earlier 
cities  in  order  to  bring  the  data  secured  into  greater  conformity 
with  those  secured  in  the  cities  visited  later.    The  divergence  be- 
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tween  the  earlier  and  the  later  results  of  community  studies  is 
great  enough  to  be  worth  mentioning  but  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Staff  not  great  enough  to  nullify  the  results  of  the  earlier 
studies. 

Mention  should  be  made  again  and  with  the  fullest  apprecia- 
tion of  the  cordial  cooperation  received  both  from  the  national 
organizations  and  from  the  local  agencies  in  the  communities 
visited.  With  one  exception  the  national  organizations  invited 
cooperated  fully  in  the  study,  the  Volunteers  of  America  request- 
ing that  they  be  entirely  omitted. 


CHAPTER  I 
THE  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

This  study  is  concerned  with  the  national  organizations  which 
have  secured  in  the  communities  studied  organized  constituencies 
for  the  support  and  promotion  of  the  programs  and  purposes  of 
their  respective  national  agencies.  There  are  over  one  hun- 
dred such  national  organizations  occupying  some  part  of  the 
social  field.  Of  these  a  total  of  forty-six  were  studied  in  the 
fourteen  communities.  The  subject  matter  of  this  report  deals 
with  the  interrelationships  and  the  local  relationships  of  these 
forty-six  organizations.  The  list  of  communities  studied  and 
the  number  of  national  agencies  represented  in  each  are  as 
follows : 

National  Agencies  Represented  in  the  Fourteen  Communities* 

Atlanta,  Ga 21 

Bridgeport,  Conn 22 

Burlington  County,  N.  J 15 

Cleveland,  0 28 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 24 

Memphis,  Tenn 14 

Minneapolis,  Minn 31 

Plainfield,  N.  J 18 

Rochester,  N.  Y 24 

Saint  Louis,  Mo 33 

Seattle,  Wash 24 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak 16 

Springfield,  Mass 22 

Wilson  County,  N.  C 14 

As  is  stated  in  the  introduction,  the  availability  of  each  com- 
munity selected  was  considered  from  several  points  of  view, 
among  them  the  number  of  national  agencies  with  which  its  or- 


*  In  some  instances  national  organizations  have  deliberately  refrained 
from  forming  local  organizations  because  of  a  desire  to  avoid  the  multi- 
plicity of  machinery  and  expense. 
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ganized  social  work  is  connected.  The  foregoing  list  shows 
that  St.  Louis  has  the  largest  number  of  national  connections, 
with  thirty-three,  and  Memphis  and  Wilson  County,  the  fewest, 
with  fourteen.  Three  of  the  national  organizations  appeared  in 
all  of  the  fourteen  communities,  and  many  appeared  in  as  few 
as  one.  Appendix  2  gives  the  names  of  the  national  organizations 
and  of  the  local  units  as  found  in  each  of  the  fourteen  communi- 
ties. Some  national  organizations  operating  most  extensively  in 
this  country  appeared  relatively  infrequently.  The  full  list  of 
organizations,  with  the  number  of  times  each  was  found  in  the 
communities  studied,  is  as  follows : 

National   Organizations  Whose   Relationships   Were   Studied 

American  Association  for  Community  Organization 10 

American  Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work.  .  12 

American  Child  Health  Association 4 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 3 

American  Humane  Association 8 

American  Red  Cross 14 

American  Rescue  Workers 1 

American  Social  Hygiene  Association 4 

American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer 10 

Big  Brother  and  Big  Sister  Federation 4 

Boys'   Club   Federation 2 

Boy  Scouts  of  America 13 

Camp  Fire  Girls 6 

Child  Welfare  League  of  America 11 

Circle  for  Negro  Relief 1 

Community   Service    1 

Council  of  Jewish  Women 9 

Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 7 

Girls   Scouts    11 

International  Committee  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions    14 

International  Sunshine  Society. 3 

Jewish   Welfare    Board 3 

National  Alliance  of  Legal  Aid  Societies 1 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  11 

National  Association  of  Travelers'  Aid  Societies 12 
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National  Board  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations 

of  the  U.  S.  A 13 

National  Catholic  Welfare  Council 5 

National  Child  Labor  Committee 3 

National  Children's  Home  and  Welfare  Association 9 

National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene 3 

National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 5 

National  Committee  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Labor 1 

National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions    13 

National  Consumers'  League   4 

National  Federation  of  Settlements 3 

National  Florence  Crittenton   Mission 3 

National  League  of  Girls'  Clubs 1 

National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing 9 

National  Probation  Association 2 

National   Tuberculosis   Association 14 

National  Urban  League 4 

National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 10 

Needlework  Guild  of  America 7 

Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America 8 

Salvation  Army 12 

Society  for  the  Friendless 2 

Formal  Relationships  of  the  National  Organizations  to  Local 

Organizations 

The  national  agencies  present  a  wide  variety  in  organization. 
Their  relationship  to  the  local  agencies  is  determined  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  the  degree  of  control  over  local  branches 
which  the  national  charter  or  constitution  gives  to  the  national 
headquarters.  Complete  control  exists  in  the  Salvation  Army. 
Local  branches  of  the  Salvation  Army  are  under  the  absolute 
administrative  direction  of  provincial,  regional  and  national 
headquarters.  At  the  other  extreme  is  an  organization  like  the 
National  Federation  of  Settlements  whose  articles  of  organiza- 
tion give  it  no  control  whatever  over  local  branches.  The  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Settlements  represents  simply  an  organiza- 
tion within  a  movement  which  has  developed  more  or  less  spon- 
taneously in  different  cities.  The  Federation  was  established 
primarily  for  purposes  of  conference  and  exchange  of  experiences. 
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Different  Degrees  of  National  Control 

Within  these  two  extremes  are  many  different  forms  of  con- 
trol or  influence.  In  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  for  example,  and 
this  is  true  of  other  organizations,  the  local  agency  is  created 
through  the  granting  of  a  charter  by  national  headquarters. 
This  charter  is  renewable  annually  and  may  be  revoked  by  na- 
tional headquarters.  If  it  is  revoked,  scouting  under  that  name 
may  not  be  done  in  the  local  community,  nor  are  any  of  the 
services  of  national  headquarters,  including  the  provision  of 
supplies,  such  as  uniforms,  etc.,  available  for  local  use  unless 
a  new  charter  be  granted  by  headquarters. 

Another  type  of  organization  is  that  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work.  While  this  is  the  only 
national  organization  with  an  exclusive  interest  in  this  field,  not 
all  local  societies  doing  family  social  work  are  members.  Certain 
tests  of  eligibility  are  set  up  which  must  be  met  by  the  local 
agency  before  it  can  be  admitted.  These  tests  of  eligibility 
include  the  employment  of  a  staff  of  trained  workers,  the  keep- 
ing of  individual  records,  the  signing  and  observance  of  the  so- 
called  transportation  agreement,  a  directorate  elected  by  the 
membership,  an  income  for  service  and  administration  at  least 
half  of  which  comes  from  private  funds.  After  admission,  a 
society  participates  in  the  control  of  the  Association  by  voting 
at  its  Annual  Meeting  on  policies  and  through  taking  part  in 
the  election  of  Board  Members.  This  Association  exercises  no 
further  control  whatever  over  its  members.  Its  hold  on  its 
membership  is  limited  to  the  influence  which  a  national  organ- 
ization meeting  certain  well  defined  local  needs  can  exert.  In 
the  case  of  organizations  of  this  kind,  whose  constitutions  give 
them  no  legal  control  over  local  societies,  two  considerations 
have  strong  influence  with  local  agencies  in  securing  their 
affiliation  with  the  national  movement.  One  is  the  desire  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  such  services  as  the  national  organization 
renders  its  members,  and  the  other  is  the  prestige  which  goes 
with  membership. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  the  differences  in  control  over 
locals  held  by  different  national  organizations,  because  for  those 
organizations  having  no  legal  control  but  depending  merely  upon 
the  force  of  leadership,  the   problem  of  leadership   is   in   many 
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ways  more  difficult  than  for  the  others.  This  is  especially  true 
of  an  organization  like  the  Child  Welfare  League,  which  came 
into  existence  in  1920.  The  Child  Welfare  League  has  initiated 
no  new  local  branches.  Its  service  is  primarily  to  established 
organizations,  many  of  them  with  a  long  history.  Many  of  them 
are  working  with  traditional  methods  and  according  to  deeply 
entrenched  standards.  It  is  usually  a  more  difficult  task  to  modi- 
fy the  standards  and  the  practices  of  old  established  agencies 
than  it  is  to  formulate  new  standards  and  secure  their  adoption 
by  newly  created  agencies. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  recognized  that  those  organiza- 
tions in  which  large  powers  are  centralized  at  national  head- 
quarters face  a  task  of  considerable  delicacy.  They  are,  as  ap- 
pears later  in  this  report,  frequently  under  suspicion  of  using 
this  power  autocratically.  To  avoid  the  appearance  of  domina- 
tion is  sometimes  as  difficult  as  to  win  a  hearing  from  those  who 
believe  themselves  quite  competent  to  go  it  alone. 

Sectional  and  Regional  Organization 

In  connection  with  the  relationship  of  national  organizations 
to  locals,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  existence  of  state  and 
regional  organizations  in  some  of  the  fields  covered  by  this  study. 
Of  the  forty-six  agencies  thirty-five  have  only  national  offices. 
State  and  regional  organizations  have  been  thought  imperative 
by  many  national  organizations  in  order  to  make  their  contacts 
with  locals  in  any  way  effective. 

Some  organizations  divide  the  country  and  maintain  only 
an  executive  office  within  each  territory.  In  other  cases,  a 
complete  formal  regional  organization  with  an  administrative 
committee  or  Board  of  Directors  has  been  established  with  a 
certain  degree  of  regional  autonomy.  In  the  first  case  the  ad- 
vantage of  closer  contact  with  the  local  branches  is  achieved. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  same  contact  is  achieved  and  in  addition 
an  organization  is  effected  which  makes  the  regional  or  state  at 
least  conscious  of  a  certain  independence  of  action.  This  may 
have  a  wholesome  effect,  although  any  such  effect  depends  upon 
the  way  in  which  the  regional  office  is  administered.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  more  or  less  independent  regional  organization  also 
creates  the  usual  difficulties  which  come  with  divided  authority. 
It  establishes  an  intervening  step  between  the  local  and  the  na- 
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tional  with  the  advantage  of  closer  local  contact,  but  the  inter- 
vening step  may  act  also  as  a  circuit  breaker  between  the  local 
and  the  national. 

Local  and  National  Origins  of  National  Organizations 

Light  is  thrown  upon  the  formal  relationship  between  na- 
tionals and  locals  also  by  a  study  of  the  origin  of  the  national 
organizations.  In  some  cases  the  national  organization  appeared 
first  and  the  local  branches  have  been  established  upon  its  initia- 
tive. In  other  cases  local  agencies  appeared  here  and  there  in 
local  communities  and  the  national  organization  has  been  largely 
an  outgrowth  of  their  developing  group  consciousness.  So  far 
as  our  information  goes  regarding  the  forty-six*  agencies,  thirty- 
one  national  organizations  were  established  first  and  their  local 
agencies  were  an  outgrowth  of  this  development.  In  fourteen 
cases,  the  national  headquarters  were  established  after  the  devel- 
opment of  local  agencies  and  upon  initiative  of  these  locals.  No 
positive  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  these  figures.  It  is  to 
some  extent  true,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  those  national  or- 
ganizations which  were  created  by  the  locals,  there  is  in  general 
a  greater  assumption  of  independence  by  the  locals,  and  certainly 
the  constitution  of  the  national  organization  gives  to  national 
headquarters  a  lesser  degree  of  national  control. 

Administrative  Relationship  With  Local  Organizations 

Local  Acceptance  of  National  Organizations 

National  organizations  are  accepted  as  necessary  and  useful 
by  the  local  communities.  They  are  not  only  accepted.  Local 
communities  believe  them  to  be  indispensable.  They  credit  na- 
tional organizations  with  responsibility  for  a  substantial  part 
of  the  success  which  social  work  is  achieving  in  America. 
As  appears  later  in  this  report,  local  communities  believe  that  the 
policies  and  practices  of  national  organizations  should  be  modi- 
fied in  important  ways,  and  the  Staff  of  this  study,  as  has  also 
been  pointed  out  later  in  the  report,  has  discovered  other  condi- 
tions locally  which  national  organizations  would  do  well  to  take 
into  account.     One  bit  of  evidence  as  to  the  acceptance  of  national 


*  In  one  case  information  is  lacking:   American   Rescue  Workers. 
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organizations  by  local  communities  is  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
such  organizations  has  been  steadily  increasing  in  recent  years. 
Of  the  forty-six  agencies  encountered  in  the  fourteen  communi- 
ties, twelve  were  organized  prior  to  1900,  twenty-one  between 

1900  and  1917,  and  thirteen  in  1917   (the  year  of  the  War)   or 

since.  The  list  of  national  agencies  with  the  dates  of  organiza- 
tion is  as  follows : 

i 
Increase  in  Number  of  National  Organizations 

Prior  to  1900 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association   1866 

National  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union   1874 

International  Sunshine   Society    1879 

Salvation  Army    1880 

American  Red   Cross 1882 

Needlework  Guild 1885 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association 1886 

American  Humane  Association    1889 

Council  of  Jewish  Women  1893 

National  Children's  Home  Society   1897 

National  Florence  Crittenton  Mission   1898 

National  Consumers'   League    1899 

1900-1916 

Society  for  the  Friendless   1900 

National  Child  Labor  Committee 1904 

National  Tuberculosis  Association   1904 

Boys'  Club  Federation  1906 

Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America..  1906 

National  Probation  Association 1907 

Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  ....  1908 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 

People    1909 

National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene   1909 

Boy  Scouts  of  America    1910 

American    Association   for    Organizing   Family    Social 

Work    1911 

National  Federation  of  Settlements  1911 

National  Urban  League    1911 

Camp   Fire   Girls    1912 

National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing  ....  1912 

American  Rescue  Workers 1913 

American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer 1913 

American  Social  Hygiene  Association 1914 

Girl   Scouts    . . ._ 1915 

National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness..  1915 
National    Congress    of    Mothers    and    Parent-Teacher 

Associations   1915 

1917  and  Since 

National  Association  of  Travelers'  Aid  Societies  1917 

National  Committee  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Labor  ....  1917 

American  Association  for  Community  Organization   . .  1918 

Community   Service,    Incorporated    1919 
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National  Catholic  Welfare  Council 1919 

National  League  of  Girls'  Clubs   1919 

Circle  for  Negro  Relief  1919 

Jewish  Welfare  Board   1920 

Child  Welfare  League  of  America 1920 

American  Federation  for  the  Blind   1921 

Big  Brother  and  Big  Sister  Federation 1921 

National  Alliance  of  Legal  Aid  Societies   1922 

American  Child  Health  Association   1922 

Each  of  these  organizations  represented  a  program  which 
is  being  carried  out  through  a  local  unit  in  one  or  more  com- 
munities. Each  therefore  represented  at  its  origin  an  addi- 
tional claim  upon  the  time,  the  thought,  and  the  material 
resources  of  local  communities.  We  found  a  few  instances  in 
which  local  units  of  national  organizations  once  established  were 
discontinued.  In  the  main,  so  far  as  these  fourteen  communities 
are  concerned,  local  units  once  established  have  continued  to 
exist.  It  may  be  inferred  from  this  fact  that  the  local  communi- 
ties recognized  a  need  which  the  new  agency  could  meet  and  they 
were  willing  to  give  the  agency  support  for  its  purposes. 

Varying  Distribution  of  Administrative  Responsibility 

The  forty-six  national  organizations  have  forty-six  different 
specific  programs.  While  they  deal  with  different  subject  mat- 
ter, however,  each  is  founded  upon  a  need  in  American  com- 
munity life  to  meet  which  a  more  or  less  permanent  organization 
equipped  with  a  staff  of  workers,  a  sympathetic  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  the  community,  and  material  resources  are 
necessary.  The  distribution  of  responsibility  among  the  various 
groups  and  agencies,  local  and  national,  which  are  parties  to  it, 
varies  in  the  different  fields.  In  some  cases,  the  Boy  Scouts  and 
the  Salvation  Army  for  example,  some  of  the  administrative 
phase  of  local  work  is  centralized  at  national  headquarters.  In 
such  organizations  it  is  sometimes  necessary  for  the  local  branch- 
es to  be  instructed  by  national  headquarters  as  to  their  handling 
of  concrete  problems. 

In  other  fields  no  administrative  responsibility  whatever  is 
lodged  at  headquarters.  The  function  of  the  national  organiza- 
tion itself  with  respect  to  local  units  once  established  is  limited 
to  advice  and  the  rendering  of  services  that  are  specifically  asked 
for  by  the  locals.  Practically  all  such  organizations,  for  example 
the  American  Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work, 
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the  Child  Welfare  League,  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  etc.,  do  have  connections  with  particular  local  units, 
usually  with  a  membership  relation  between  the  local  and  the 
national. 

It  is  not  easy  to  classify  the  national  organizations  with  re- 
spect to  this  distribution  of  administrative  responsibility.  For 
example,  in  the  American  Red  Cross  a  considerable  amount  of 
power  is  lodged  with  the  national  organization,  which  also  as- 
sumes a  substantial  degree  of  administrative  responsibility  for 
local  work.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  independence  on 
the  part  of  many  Red  Cross  units,  which  tends  in  some  cases  to 
make  the  relationship  of  the  national  with  the  local  chiefly  an 
advisory  one.  Recognition  of  these  different  degrees  of  national 
administrative  responsibility  is  important  largely  because  they 
affect  to  some  extent  the  directness  of  the  approach  which  the 
national  organizations  are  able  to  make  to  the  local  community. 

What  Nationals  Give  to  Locals 

The  national  organizations  generally,  to  judge  from  their  pub- 
lications and  from  the  information  which  they  have  contributed 
to  this  study,  exist  in  order  to  serve  local  communities.  In  many 
fields,  the  leading  form  of  this  service  at  the  present  time  is  the 
establishment  of  organizations  in  new  territory.  Practically  all 
of  the  forty-six  agencies  accept  extension  work  as  a  responsibil- 
ity. In  addition  they  provide  certain  services  to  the  older  estab- 
lished locals.  These  services  include  the  advice  and  leadership 
of  field  secretaries,  the  provision  of  printed  material  of  various 
kinds  (for  advice  as  to  building,  surveys,  etc.),  the  publication 
of  technical  periodicals,  and  the  sale  of  supplies.  The  agencies 
naturally  showed  the  widest  variation  in  their  equipment  for 
rendering  these  services,  but  practically  all  of  them  recognized 
at  least  some  items  on  the  list  as  part  of  their  function  with 
respect  to  their  local  units. 

What  Nationals  Ask  of  Locals 

In  return,  national  organizations  in  general  expect  a  certain 
measure  of  financial  support  from  the  local  communities,  the  co- 
operation of  the  latter  in  the  maintenance  of  standards,  and  fre- 
quently the  service  of  local  personnel  in  the  handling  of  certain 
problems  with  which  national  headquarters  is  dealing. 
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Delicacy  of  Contact  With  Locals 

It  is  probably  true  that  all  of  the  national  organizations  rec- 
ognize that  contact  with  the  local  agency  is  a  matter  of  some 
delicacy.  With  few  exceptions  local  autonomy  is  recognized  as 
a  fact.  Throughout  this  study  evidence  was  secured  that  the 
local  agencies  believe  this  autonomy  to  be  disregarded  too  often 
by  national  headquarters.  It  is  also  true  that  the  executives  of 
national  agencies  have  expressed  themselves  frequently  as  pre- 
vented from  rendering  real  service  because  they  have  not  been 
able  to  win  their  way  past  a  local  autonomy  which  was  not  con- 
scious that  such  service  was  needed.  Moreover,  national  organ- 
izations do  not  extend  their  work  to  new  communities  until  they 
are  invited  to  do  so  by  responsible  local  persons.  It  is  true  that 
invitations  are  sometimes  engineered,  but  even  so,  in  most  in- 
stances the  engineering  must  have  resulted  in  a  genuine  invita- 
tion with  real  evidence  behind  it  of  a  desire  that  the  national 
organization  interest  itself  in  the  local  situation. 

Limits  of  National  Influence  Upon  Standards 

Theoretically  a  national  organization  is  interested  in  the 
standards  of  local  work.  Practically  however,  its  influence  upon 
standards  is  limited  by  these  three  considerations : 

1.  A  large  part  of  its  concern  is  with  the  establishment  of  new 
local  agencies.  It  is  obvious  that  the  national  organization  in 
establishing  a  local  agency  tries  to  bring  about  an  organization 
which  will  do  its  work  in  accordance  with  the  standards  recog- 
nized by  the  national  movement.  Its  direct  influence  over  the 
new  local,  however,  usually  lessens  when  the  local  organization 
has  been  effected.  Thereafter  the  newly  established  local,  having 
achieved  a  measure  of  independence,  is  subject  to  the  influence  of 
national  headquarters  in  regard  to  standards  only  in  the  same 
more  or  less  limited  way  that  is  true  of  all  the  other  local  units. 

2.  The  national  organization,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army  and  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  among  the  forty-six  agencies  studied,  assumes 
no  right  to  prescribe  to  the  local  unit  in  detail  how  its  work  shall 
be  done.  Most  of  the  national  organizations  promulgate  regula- 
tions and  policies  whose  purpose  is  to  influence  standards  of  local 
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work,  but  these  are  usually  suggestions  rather  than  orders. 
Their  acceptance  depends  upon  many  factors,  including  the  con- 
fidence of  the  local  in  the  national,  the  quality  of  the  local  per- 
sonnel, local  judgment  as  to  the  applicability  of  the  suggestion  to 
local  conditions,  and  the  intensity  of  the  almost  universal  habit 
of  local  self-sufficiency. 

3.  In  few  fields  have  methods  and  standards  of  work  in  all 
particulars  been  carefully  defined.  Certain  items  in  different 
fields  have  been  established :  what  is  a  reasonable  case  load  for 
a  case  worker;  what  is  a  reasonable  per  capita  cost  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  scouting  program;  what  is  a  minimum  equip- 
ment for  a  tuberculosis  clinic;  every  social  agency  dealing  with 
individuals  should  use  a  social  service  exchange,  etc.  But  with 
respect  to  its  field  as  a  whole  few  national  organizations  have  as 
yet  worked  out  standards  which  can  be  readily  used. 

This  is  partly  because  the  problems  of  social  work  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  scientific  analysis  through  any  of  the  analytical 
methods  which  we  now  possess.  It  is  probably  fair  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  absence  of  well-defined  standards  is  also  due  in  part 
to  the  absorption  of  social  workers  in  administrative  tasks  which 
have  left  too  little  time  for  the  study  of  their  experience.  Stand- 
ards do  not  evolve  themselves.  They  are  the  product  of  study 
and  reflection.  Study  and  reflection  have  usually  not  been  ele- 
ments in  the  social  worker's  routine  except  where  they  were 
necessary  for  the  attainment  of  some  administrative  end.  Many 
national  fields  also  have  been  too  recently  organized  to  have 
developed  well-defined  standards. 

The  National  Organizations  in  the  Local  Field 

The  increasing  spread  of  the  area  covered  by  every  national 
organization  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  such  organiza- 
tions operating  in  local  communities  create  serious  problems  of 
administration  and  for  obvious  reasons  complicate  the  relation- 
ship between  locals  and  nationals.  Growth  of  both  kinds  means 
increasing  demands  for  financial  support  for  both  operation  and 
plant.  They  necessitate  steadily  increasing  pressure  for  higher 
standards  of  work.  They  require  an  increasing  personnel  in 
administration.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  growth  imposes 
a  constantly  heavier  strain  upon  the  leaders  of  the  national 
organizations. 
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The  value  of  this  leadership  must  be  tested  in  the  local  field. 
Its  soundness  is  not  evidenced  by  increasing  national  budgets 
but  in  certain  changes  that  have  been  wrought  in  the  cities,  towns 
and  counties  of  the  country.  Sound  leadership  in  national  or- 
ganizations will  show  in  sick  persons  who  get  well,  in  well  per- 
sons who  do  not  become  sick,  in  children  at  play,  in  wrong  ideas 
replaced  by  better  ones,  in  death  rates  lowered,  in  criminal  justice 
humanized,  and  in  human  capacities  better  developed  and  better 
equipped  with  opportunities  for  expression.  Progress  in  these 
directions  depends  upon  the  combination  of  knowledge,  ability, 
and  leadership  expressing  itself  through  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  national  and  local  personnel.  These  cooperative  efforts  are 
recognized  as  of  equal  importance  with  the  combination  of 
knowledge,  ability,  and  leadership.  They  do  not  usually  happen 
spontaneously. 

National  organizations  have  seemed  to  us  in  general  more 
alive  to  the  difficulties  of  cooperation  with  local  communities 
than  have  the  local  communities  themselves.  Some  of  the  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  cooperative  effort  are  inherent  in  local 
conditions.  Fully  as  many  are  inherent  in  the  task  of  national 
administration.  The  succeeding  chapters  of  this  report  attempt 
to  reveal  the  nature  of  some  of  these  difficulties,  which  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Staff  the  national  organizations  have  felt  but 
may  not  have  fully  understood. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  GENERAL  ATTITUDE  IN 

LOCAL  COMMUNITIES  TOWARDS  NATIONAL 

ORGANIZATIONS 

OCAL  communities  are  developing  the  beginnings  of  a 
■*— '  general  attitude  towards  national  organizations.  This  is 
wholly  apart  from  the  attitude  of  a  particular  local  agency  to- 
wards the  national  organization  in  its  field.  This  more  general 
attitude  involves  a  point  of  view  towards  all  national  organiza- 
tions shared  by  a  growing  number  of  persons.  It  is  revealed 
in  a  certain  tendency  to  ascribe  to  them  certain  characteristics, 
to  credit  them  with  certain  benefits,  and  to  charge  them  with 
certain  shortcomings  which  in  some  centers  of  local  opinion 
are  thought  to  be  true  of  the  whole  group  of  national  agencies. 
This  attitude  is  by  no  means  general  and  it  is  not  always 
conscious.  Its  beginnings,  however,  are  unmistakable.  It 
means  that  here  and  there  in  local  communities  national  agencies 
are  thought  of  as  representing  a  collection  of  particular  at- 
tributes very  much  as  a  nationality  is  thought  of.  From  the 
evidences  of  this  tendency  discovered  in  the  study  it  seems 
likely  to  develop  further. 

The  Tendency  Towards  a  General  Community  Attitude 

Increasing  Number  of  National  Agencies 

This  tendency  is  produced  by  a  number  of  different  cir- 
cumstances. As  was  stated  in  the  last  chapter,  the  national 
organizations  have  increased  rapidly  in  number  during  recent 
years.  The  establishment  of  thirty-four  such  organizations  since 
1900  has  meant  for  local  communities  thirty-four  new  relation- 
ships. The  number  of  persons  in  the  local  community  appealed 
to  for  support  at  the  time  of  organizing  a  new  movement  is  usual- 
ly limited,  and  through  this  relatively  small  group  most  of  these 
newer  nationals  have  made  their  introduction  to  the  local  com- 
munities.    Certain  similarities  in  the  approach  of  national  agen- 
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cies  to  the  local  community,  certain  similarities  in  the  type  of 
support  and  interest  asked  for,  in  the  method  of  organization, 
etc.,  have  probably  been  in  part  responsible  for  the  growing  up 
of  a  community  feeling  about  national  organizations  as  a  group 
which  is  quite  apart  from  the  feeling  which  a  particular  local 
agency  has  for  the  national  in  its  own  field. 

Influence  of  Chests 

In  the  cities  maintaining  community  chests  this  tendency 
has  been  especially  developed.  The  requisitions  of  national 
organizations  when  handled  by  community  chests  are  sub- 
ject to  comparison  by  the  chest  officials  and  insofar  as 
representatives  of  local  agencies  participate  in  chest  activities, 
they  may  share  in  making  such  comparisons.  Budget 
committees  of  course  inevitably  consider  together  the  appro- 
priation asked  for  in  behalf  of  national  organizations,  which 
results  in  discussion  in  terms  of  what  the  local  community  is 
contributing  to  the  whole  group  of  nationals.  This  leads  natur- 
ally to  a  certain  merging  in  the  thought  of  budget  officials  of 
the  interests  of  such  agencies. 

Influence  of  Service  by  Same  Persons  on 
Different  Boards  and  Committees 

This  tendency  towards  a  general  community  attitude  is  also 
fostered  when  the  same  men  serve  on  several  different  local 
boards  of  directors,  or  again  when  executives  of  local  agencies 
serve  on  committees  under  the  auspices  of  other  agencies.  Such 
service  inevitably  brings  board  members  and  executives  into 
touch  with  the  policies  of  several  national  organizations  and 
contributes  to  a  certain  awareness  of  the  implications  for  a 
community  of  its  contacts  with  the  growing  number  of  national 
organizations. 

In  most  of  the  cities  studied  also  it  was  apparent  that  there 
was  a  relatively  small  number  of  men  and  women  who  had  the 
intelligence,  social  interest,  and  the  time  available  for  work  on 
boards  of  directors.  The  outstanding  persons  in  each  com- 
munity are  much  sought  after  and  there  results  a  certain  degree 
of  overlapping  between  boards  of  directors.  (See  Chapter  III.) 
This  is  true  to  some  extent  also  of  the  exchange  of  services  as 
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committee  members  by  the  executives.  This  experience  un- 
doubtedly tends  to  develop  a  broader  point  of  view  on  the  part 
of  the  individuals  concerned  towards  local  community  problems 
and  it  is  inevitable  that  out  of  this  should  develop  an  attitude 
toward  national  organizations  that  is  larger  than  a  feeling  about 
any  particular  one. 

Influence  of  Specific  Service  of  National  Agencies 

It  is  also  true  that  the  services  rendered  by  national  organ- 
izations to  local  communities  often  contribute  to  this  same 
tendency.  For  example,  surveys  have  been  made  by  particular 
national  agencies  whose  results  have  been  found  of  value  by  other 
local  organizations  than  those  directly  concerned.  What- 
ever  respect  is  felt  in  the  local  community  for  national  organ- 
izations is  traceable  in  no  small  measure  to  this  kind  of  valuable 
service  in  which  a  large  section  of  the  local  community  shares, 
and  which  it  is  frequently  recognized  is  typical  of  the  sort  of 
thing  that     may  be  expected  from  most  national  agencies. 

Significance  of  this  Attitude 

The  significance  of  this  developing-  attitude  lies  in  the  fact 
that  in  certain  respects  the  success  or  the  failure  of  one  national 
organization  affects  the  prestige  of  all.  A  successful  survey  by 
a  national  agency  undoubtedly  enhances  not  only  its  local  in- 
fluence, but  also  the  influence  of  every  other  national  agency. 
On  the  other  side,  to  cite  but  one  illustration,  we  encountered 
in  one  community  the  belief  that  the  failure  of  a  national  agency 
which  deals  with  recreation  for  girls  has  given  a  serious  set- 
back to  all  work  with  girls  in  this  community  for  some  time 
to  come. 

The  bearing  of  this  is  obvious.  For  one  thing,  it  is  definitely 
affecting  the  success  of  national  organizations  in  financing 
themselves  through  local  contributions.  We  found  some  com- 
munity chests  trying  to  work  out  some  principle  which  could 
guide  them  in  their  appropriations  to  nationals.  (See  Chapter 
IV.)  This  is  in  the  main  an  attempt  to  discover  on  what  basis 
the  city  should  contribute  to  national  organizations  rather  than 
what  it  should  contribute  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  National 
Tuberculosis    Association,    the    Boy    Scouts    of    America,    etc. 
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This  tendency  towards  a  general  community  attitude  has  one 
possible  bearing  upon  finances  in  that  when  a  chest  does  not  suc- 
ceed in  raising  its  total  budget,  contributions  to  national  head- 
quarters are  likely  to  suffer  first.  In  a  situation  of  this  kind 
national  organizations  tend  to  stand  or  fall  together  because 
a  chest  under  these  circumstances  is  not  likely  to  differentiate 
between  them. 

All  this  bears  also  upon  the  degree  of  hospitality  which 
is  extended  by  local  communities  to  organizations  seeking  to 
enter  the  city  for  the  first  time.  In  some  cities  we  found,  large- 
ly through  the  action  of  the  chest,  a  disposition  to  make  such 
entry  more  difficult.  This  is  a  sound  policy  if  it  does  not  disre- 
gard the  merits  of  the  organization  concerned.  At  times  a  new 
organization  seeking  to  establish  itself  is  regarded  as  "just  an- 
other national  agency"  rather  than  as  an  organization  which 
might  have  a  real  contribution  to  make  to  community  welfare. 

Local  Recognition  of  the  Value  of  National  Organizations 

In  general  we  found  a  belief  in  the  value  of  national  organ- 
izations. Local  communities  believe  in  them  because  of  the 
concrete  services  which  national  headquarters  can  render  them, 
and  also  because  a  national  organization  is  necessary  in  order 
to  extend  a  movement  to  new  territory.  We  found  every  pos- 
sible variety  of  attitude  towards  national  organizations,  from 
complete  ignorance  of  their  existence  to  a  cordial  recogni- 
tion of  their  value.  Many  of  those  we  interviewed  coupled 
specific  criticism  of  national  organizations  with  evidences  of 
their  value   in  other  respects. 

Respect  Follows  Service 

The  most  important  factor  in  developing  the  respect  of  local 
agencies  for  the  national  organization  is  the  services  which  the 
national  organization  renders  the  local.  Only  rarely  did  we 
find  anything  like  a  far-reaching  conception  of  a  movement  as 
a  whole,  in  which,  regardless  of  local  issues,  the  place  of  both 
national  and  local  agencies  was  recognized.  Wherever  we 
found  a  belief  in  the  importance  of  a  national  headquarters,  we 
found  also  references  to  help  of  specific  kinds  which  the  local 
had   received.      As   appears    in    Chapter    III,   personal   contacts 
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between  local  and  national  representatives  are  by  far  the  most 
important  medium  for  developing  mutual  respect.  The  visits 
of  field  agents  purely  from  the  point  of  view  of  personal  con- 
tact, were  mentioned  to  us  frequently  as  representing  a  valu- 
able tie  with  the  national  headquarters. 

Value  of  Local  Participation  in  the  Formulation 
of  National  Policies 

As  we  have  pointed  out  in  Chapter  VII,  there  is  a  growing 
desire  on  the  part  of  workers  in  the  local  field  to  participate 
in  the  discussion  of  the  policies  of  the  whole  movement. 
Wherever  participation  was  discussed  with  us,  it  was  clear  that 
the  desire  for  it  strongly  influences  the  local  attitude  towards 
its  own  national  headquarters.  Those  local  workers  who  have 
been  consulted  in  regard  to  national  policies,  whether  through 
the  medium  of  field  service,  regional  or  national  conferences, 
or  otherwise,  apparently  feel  closer  to  the  national  organiza- 
tion as  a  result.  Where  such  participation  is  desired  and  no 
provision  is  made  for  it,  the  contrary  result  appears. 

Influence  of  Personal  Contact 

It  is  noticeable  that  where  the  personal  contact  between 
national  and  local  workers  is  greatest  and  has  the  most  varied 
forms,  there  is  discernible  a  greater  degree  of  loyalty  toward 
the  national  organization  than  is  true  elsewhere.  One  form 
of  contact  between  local  personnel  and  the  national  headquarters 
which  seems  to  be  especially  potent  in  the  development  of  esprit 
de  corps  is  the  recruiting,  training,  and  placement  of  personnel, 
followed  later  by  manifestations  of  a  more  or  less  continued 
interest  by  national  headquarters  in  such  workers.  (See  Chapter 
III.)  As  appears  in  Appendix  4,  the  majority  of  the  national 
organizations  working  in  the  fourteen  communities  pay  some 
attention  to  the  training  of  personnel.  Workers  who  have  been 
trained  and  placed  by  national  headquarters  have  usually  secured 
their  first  impressions  of  the  organization  through  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  headquarters  staff.  Throughout  this 
study  it  has  been  borne  in  upon  us  that  the  personal  equation 
is  the  most  important  factor  either  in  creating  an  effective 
relationship- between  national   and  local  or   in  putting  difficul- 
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ties  in  its  way.  Workers  who  start  in  a  movement  from  na- 
tional headquarters  and  with  the  interest  and  backing  of  na- 
tional officials  seem  to  put  more  into  their  later  relationship  to 
national  headquarters  than  do  workers  who  have  not  had  this 
contact.  The  local  belief  in  the  value  of  national  organizations 
is  in  no  small  degree  due  to  this  personal  tie  between  the  indi- 
viduals who  are  part  of  the  personnel  of  the  movement. 

When  There  is  no  Responsible  National  Agency 

The  value  of  national  organizations  again  becomes  apparent 
locally  when  attention  is  called  to  some  uncovered  fields. 
We  were  told  repeatedly  that  local  work  was  needed  with  un- 
married mothers,  that  there  was  no  satisfactory  provision  for 
recreation  for  under-privileged  boys  and  girls.  No  national 
agencies  seem  to  be  accepting  responsibility  for  these  two  prob- 
lems. They  are  recognized  locally,  of  course,  as  local  responsi- 
bilities. Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  with  respect  to  them, 
local  communities  cannot  receive  any  such  help  as  they  have 
received  with  respect  to  other  local  problems  from  national 
organizations.  The  contrast  undoubtedly  contributes  to  the 
local  belief  in  the  value  of  national  agencies. 

National  Alertness  to  Bad  Local  Situations 

In  a  number  of  instances  the  value  of  the  national  organiza- 
tion was  brought  home  in  another  way.  We  found  some  in- 
efficient local  agencies  which  nevertheless  have  national  affilia- 
tions. In  some  such  cases  we  found  that  the  national,  state,  or 
regional  organization  was  fully  alive  to  the  need  for  improve- 
ment locally  and  was  waiting  only  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
take  action.  In  one  instance,  for  example,  an  organization  deal- 
ing with  young  women  in  one  of  the  larger  cities  was  not  as 
effective  as  the  same  type  of  organization  had  been  in  other 
places  included  in  our  study.  Dissatisfaction  with  its  work  was 
expressed  by  some  persons  in  the  local  community.  We  found 
that  the  regional  headquarters  realized  just  how  bad  the  local 
situation  was  and  was  deliberately  refraining  from  taking  action 
until  local  circumstances  had  changed  somewhat.  They  were 
prepared,  when   the  opportune  moment   arrived,   to   exert  their 
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influence  towards  improving-  it.  This  attitude  of  watchfulness 
on  the  part  of  national  organizations  carries  an  assurance  of 
progress  when  the  time  is  ripe,  which  is  of  course  lacking  in 
the  case  of  a  bad  local  situation  in  which  no  national  agency  is 
interested.  Collectively,  such  illustrations  as  this  go  far  to- 
wards justifying  the  existence  of  national  organizations. 

Aspects  of  Local  Dissatisfaction  With  National  Organizations 

1.  The  Feeling  That  There  Are  Too  Many  National  Organizations. 

There  is  a  feeling  in  local  communities,  particularly  in  the 
larger  ones,  that  there  are  too  many  national  organizations. 
This  has  been  expressed  by  persons  occupying  different  relation- 
ships to  social  work :  executives  of  local  agencies,  members  of 
boards  of  directors,  officers  of  community  chests.  The  feeling 
is  not  often  expressed  in  concrete  terms.  No  specific  national 
organizations  are  mentioned  as  unnecessary  and  there  have 
been  few  suggestions  as  to  particular  national  organizations 
that  might  be  combined.  There  is  a  consciousness  of  a  multi- 
plicity of  appeals  for  support  and  interest  coming  from  na- 
tional organizations  to  locals,  not  unlike  that  which  well-to-do 
citizens  are  supposed  to  feel  with  reference  to  the  multiplicity 
of  appeals  for  financial  assistance. 

Increasing  Number  of  National  Organizations 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  this  state  of  mind  when  one 
considers  the  rapidity  with  which  national  organizations  have 
been  developed.  Recalling  part  of  the  discussion  in  the  first 
chapter,  it  may  be  repeated  here  that  of  the  forty-six  organ- 
izations encountered  in  the  communities  studied,  thirty-four 
have  been  organized  since  1900  and  thirteen  of  these  since 
1917.  Practically  all  of  these  organizations  carry  on  their 
entire  activity  through  the  medium  of  local  contacts,  which 
means  that  persons  in  local  communities  become  in  varying 
degrees  aware  of  their  existence.  It  is  easily  understandable 
therefore  that  the  steady  introduction  of  new  agencies  should 
lead  many  such  persons  to  feel  that  the  number  of  such  na- 
tional organizations   is   growing  unnecessarily  large. 
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Too  Many  Membership  Fees 

To  cite  one  factor  which  contributes  to  the  feeling  that  there 
are  too  many  national  organizations,  we  may  mention  the  objec- 
tion not  infrequently  raised  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  social 
worker  to  belong  to  more  national  agencies  than  he  can  afford. 
One  social  worker,  for  example,  told  the  Staff  that  she  was 
paying  $35  a  year  in  membership  dues  out  of  a  salary  of  $1,500 
a  year.  This  is  over  two  per  cent,  more  than  the  income  tax 
levied  by  some  states.  These  memberships  are,  of  course,  nom- 
inally optional  with  this  social  worker.  They  included,  how- 
ever, membership  in  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
which  she  felt  to  be  indispensable  to  her  growth  and  status  as 
a  social  worker,  and  in  two  national  organizations  upon  whose 
good  will  she  felt  she  was  dependent  for  future  positions.  There 
were  in  her  opinion  equally  compelling  reasons  for  the  other 
memberships.     Other  instances,  similar,  came  to  our  attention. 

Effect  of  Over-working  Some  People  As  Board  Members 

What  was  stated  in  a  previous  section  of  this  chapter,  re- 
garding the  causes  of  this  general  community  attitude  towards 
national  organizations  bears  directly  upon  this  feeling  that 
there  are  too  many  such  organizations.  A  man  who  has  been 
asked  to  serve  on  the  boards  of  several  local  agencies  in  con- 
nection with  each  of  which  he  becomes  familiar  with  the  de- 
mands that  are  made  by  a  national  headquarters,  may  easily 
come  to  feel  that  social  work  is  over-organized.  This  feeling 
was  voiced  to  us  by  board  members,  members  of  budget  com- 
mittees, etc.  If  the  local  attitude  towards  national  organiza- 
tions could  be  confined  to  the  feeling  of  individual  agencies  to- 
wards nationals  in  their  own  fields,  there  would  be  no  such 
problem  as  is  discussed  in  this  chapter.  That  it  cannot  be  so 
confined  is  evidenced  by  the  frequency  with  which  the  over- 
lapping demands  of  national  organizations  are  referred  to.  This 
feeling  is  a  strong  factor  in  the  development  of  a  general  local 
attitude  towards  national  organizations.  It  is  this  fact  which 
gives  each  such  national  organization  a  stake  in  the  quality  of 
the  work  done  by  others. 
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2.  When  the  National  Organization  is  Regarded  as  of  Little  or  no  Help. 

This  attitude  was  encountered  frequently.  As  was  stated 
earlier  in  this  chapter,  it  was  sometimes  voiced  on  the  basis  of 
specific  criticisms  by  the  same  persons  who  nevertheless  hold 
a  belief  in  the  value  of  national  agencies.  Many  local  execu- 
tives apparently  believe  that  national  organizations  are  essential 
in  order  to  provide  assistance  in  meeting  certain  crises  likely  to 
arise  in  any  locality.  Nevertheless,  they  are  not  conscious 
themselves  of  ever  having  been  helped  by  the  national  organ- 
ization and  in  such  instances  this  feeling  persists  in  spite  of 
their  recognizing  the  function  which  national  organizations  must 
perform. 

National  executives,  in  our  contacts  with  them,  have  been 
fully  aware  of  this  situation.  Practically  every  national  organ- 
ization has  spoken  of  communities  with  which  they  have  never 
been  able  to  make  an  effective  contact.  This  feeling  is  dis- 
cussed here  chiefly  because  some  of  the  reasons  for  this  attitude 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  development  of  a  general  community 
attitude  towards  national  organizations  as  such,  the  full  im- 
plications of  which,  and  even  its  existence,  seem  not  to  be  real- 
ized at  the  various  national  headquarters. 

Result  of  Too  Infrequent  Contacts 

The  feeling  that  the  national  organization  has  been  of  no 
help  to  the  local  agency  arises  frequently  in  those  cases 
where  there  has  been  little  or  '  no  personal  contact  be- 
tween the  two.  It  is  true  that  the  field  service  of 
national  organizations  has  not  been  universally  successful 
in  winning  the  confidence  of  local  agencies,  but  in  gen- 
eral, it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  in  this  direction. 
There  is  little  question  but  that  those  national  agencies  which 
maintain  the  most  effective  field  service  have  developed  the 
most  cordial  relationships  with  their  local  branches.  The  com- 
plaint that  "nobody  from  national  headquarters  ever  comes  near 
us"  was  frequently  made.  This  neglect  of  locals  by  a  national 
is  of  course  due  in  large  measure  to  an  inadequate  staff  of  field 
workers.  We  found  a  good  many  instances,  however,  where 
local  agencies  had  never  asked  any  service  of  national  head- 
quarters.   In  some  cases  they  did  not  even  know  what  services 
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they  might  reasonably  expect  to  get.  It  is  probably  true  that 
if  the  national  headquarters  would  frequently  make  clear  to  the 
locals  just  what  service  it  is  in  a  position  to  render  them,  ad- 
vantage would  more  often  be  taken  of  these  services  and  this 
general  feeling  of  neglect  would  be  somewhat  reduced. 

Local  Self-sufficiency  as  a  Difficulty  for 
National  Organization 

In  this  connection  reference  must  be  made  to  a  certain  atti- 
tude of  self-sufficiency  on  the  part  of  some  local  communities 
which  puts  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  service  from  the  na- 
tional organization.  When  it  is  repeatedly  stated  by  local 
executives  in  a  given  city  that  the  city  "gives  more  to  national 
organizations  than  it  could  possibly  get  out  of  them,"  there  is 
little  hope  that  the  national  agency  can  be  of  service.  That  they 
could  be  of  service  even  in  such  cities  was  quite  apparent  from 
the  fact  that  in  other  places  where  the  spirit  of  self-sufficiency 
is  less  marked,  they  have  been  of  service.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  a  large  community  with  its  greater  resources  and 
more  varied  leadership  should  find  it  easier  to  deal  adequately 
with  its  social  problems  than  a  smaller  community.  It  is  per- 
haps natural  for  local  organizations  in  such  cities  to  think  that 
the  usefulness  of  national  organizations  is  more  in  the  direc- 
tion of  extension  to  new  territory  and  leadership  over  newly 
organized  agencies  than  in  the  direction  of  contributing  to  their 
own  progress. 

National  organizations  are  fully  alive  to  this  difficulty.  It 
should  be  mentioned  in  this  report,  however,  for  two  reasons. 
We  have  mentioned  local  criticism  of  national  organizations, 
and  it  seems  only  fair  to  national  organizations  that  the  record 
include  a  statement  of  difficulties  in  the  way  of  national  help- 
fulness which  are  imposed  by  communities  themselves.  A  fur- 
ther reason  for  mentioning  this  factor  is  that  thus  far  national 
organizations  have  been  almost  helpless  in  the  face  of  this  diffi- 
culty. Certainly  they  have  no  adequate  plan  for  winning  their 
way  past  a  spirit  of  local  self-sufficiency  to  a  relationship  which 
brings  such  local  agencies  into  the  national  movement  on  a  basis 
of  give  and  take.  On  no  other  basis  can  real  solidarity  in  the 
movement  be  achieved. 
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Sectionalism  as  a  Difficulty 

Another  local  condition  which  is  perhaps  more  nearly  in- 
eradicable but  which  might  be  more  easily  met  is  created  by 
a  certain  spirit  of  sectionalism.  Whether  justified  or  not,  there 
is  a  widespread  prejudice  against  the  leadership  of  the  East  and 
particularly  of  New  York  City.  Of  the  forty-six  national 
organizations  studied,  thirty-two  have  their  headquarters  in 
New  York  City.  (See  Appendix  1.)  Where  there  is  no  real 
prejudice  against  the  East  there  is  sometimes  a  strong  feeling 
that  only  a  person  born  and  reared  in  a  particular  section  can 
understand  its  problems  and  furnish  it  with  valid  leadership. 

Whether  this  sectionalism  is  sound  or  not,  it  is  a  stubborn 
fact  to  be  reckoned  with.  It  has  led  to  such  suggestions,  made 
to  the  Staff,  as  that  field  workers  should  be  recruited  from  the 
localities  which  they  are  to  serve,  or  that  national  headquarters 
should  be  moved  to  Chicago.  It  should  be  stated  in  this  con- 
nection that  to  some  extent  national  organizations  have  recog- 
nized the  potency  of  the  sectional  spirit  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  selecting  local  personnel  with  geographical  lineage  in  mind, 
and  to  some  extent  also  in  the  appointment  of  field  workers 
who  will  be  locally  acceptable  from  the  same  point  of  view. 
Again,  however,  the  strength  of  this  feeling  does  not  seem  to 
be  sufficiently  recognized  by  national  agencies.  It  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  fact  mentioned  repeatedly  in  this  report  that 
social  work  as  a  whole  has  not  been  fully  conscious  of  all  the 
fundamental  factors  that  enter  into  the  problem  of  adequate 
community  leadership. 

Delay  at  National  Headquarters 

In  addition  to  these  three  items,  lack  of  personal  contact, 
local  self-sufficiency,  and  sectionalism,  there  are  two  other  factors 
in  this  feeling  which  were  discovered  often  enough  to  be  signifi- 
cant. It  has  been  charged  against  many  of  the  national  organiza- 
tions that  there  is  great  delay  in  the  handling  of  inquiries.  (See 
Chapter  V.)  Letters  to  headquarters  have  been  delayed  until  a 
questionnaire  had  been  sent  out  to  the  local  branches,  whereas 
the  same  questionnaire  could  have  been  sent  out  by  the  original 
agency  and  much  time  saved. 
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Criticism  like  the  following  grows  out  of  a  conviction  which 
is  a  distinct  liability  in  this  community  to  the  national  organ- 
ization concerned  and  to  a  less  extent  to  every  other  national 
organization.  A  local  organization  asked  the  national  agency 
for  certain  information,  not  all  of  which  was  on  file  at  national 
headquarters.  The  national  promised  to  get  it  and  send  it  on 
later.  They  never  did  so.  Somewhat  later  a  letter  in  which 
important  questions  again  were  asked  by  the  local  was  not 
answered.  In  this  second  letter  the  national  organization  was 
told  that  a  local  conference  was  to  be  held  (a  large  audience, 
numbered  certainly  in  the  hundreds,  was  expected),  in  which 
the  subject  matter  of  the  national  movement  would  be  dis- 
cussed. The  national  was  asked  for  assistance  in  arranging  the 
conference,  including  the  provision  of  a  speaker,  and  it  was 
suggested  that  subscriptions  for  the  magazine  published  by  the 
national  organization  might  be  secured.  This  communication 
was  not  replied  to  and  the  conference  was  arranged  without 
the  help  of  the  national  organization.  The  local  feels  strongly 
that  this  indifference  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  desire  of  the 
national  to  secure  money  from  this   community. 

In  the  main,  we  believe  that  the  national  organizations  have 
been  helpful  in  meeting  the  concrete  problems  put  up  to  them 
by  their  local  branches.  As  is  true  generally  in  human  affairs, 
however,  one  failure  to  make  an  adequate  response  of  this  kind 
is  more  damaging  than  many  successful  responses  are  beneficial. 
All  of  these  complaints  have  been  specific  enough  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  the  outpourings  of  disaffected  individuals. 

Recently  Appointed  Local  Executives  Unfamiliar  With 
History  of  Local  Service  From  National 

One  other  reason  for  this  local  feeling  that  the  national 
headquarters  is  not  helpful  has  great  significance.  The  feeling 
was  voiced  by  a  large  number  of  local  executives  who  have  been 
only  a  short  time  in  their  present  positions.  It  is  natural  to 
expect  that  a  newly  arrived  executive  will  not  be  wholly  fami- 
liar with  the  history  of  his  local  organization.  We  asked 
executives,  however,  who  had  been  three  months,  six  months, 
one  year,  and  even  two  years  in  their  positions,  what  had  been 
the  value  of  the  national  organization   to   their  agencies,   and 
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were  told  frequently  that  their  local  agencies  had  never  re- 
ceived any  help  from  the  nationals.  In  some  instances,  we 
tried  to  check  up  this  statement  by  inquiry  at  national  head- 
quarters as  to  its  contacts  with  these  particular  local  agencies. 
In  some  cases  we  found  a  record  of  contacts  which  completely 
refuted  the  statements  of  the  local  executives.  For  example, 
we  asked  this  question  of  a  man  who  has  served  in  more  than 
one  field  of  social  work  and  who  had  been  two  years  in  his 
present  position.  He  stated  that  he  had  once  asked  national 
headquarters  for  assistance  in  finding  a  worker,  but  later  found 
one  without  their  help,  and  that  the  periodical  published  by 
this  organization  was  read  to  some  extent  by  the  staff  and 
members  of  the  board,  although  with  what  profit  he  did  not 
know.  Beyond  this  he  knew  of  no  service  which  national  head- 
quarters had  ever  rendered  his  organization,  and  this  was  evi- 
dently largely  responsible  for  his  indifferent  attitude. 

In  looking  over  the  files  at  national  headquarters,  we  found 
a  long  record  of  contacts  with  this  organization  extending  over 
a  period  of  nearly  twelve  years.  At  the  begining  of  that  period, 
a  group  of  responsible  persons  in  the  community  had  asked 
the  national  organization  to  undertake  a  study  on  the  basis  of 
which  some  local  agency  might  be  established.  The  study  was 
undertaken  and  the  agency  established,  the  whole  enterprise 
occupying  the  greater  part  of  a  year,  during  which  time  the 
national  organization  invested  its  best  efforts  in  the  task.  Twice 
during  the  twelve  year  period  the  local  organization  has  faced 
a  critical  situation,  at  least  one  of  which  seemed  likely  to 
threaten  its  continued  existence.  On  both  occasions  the  na- 
tional organization  exerted  its  influence  at  the  expenditure  of 
a  great  amount  of  time  and  effort  to  study  the  situation,  and 
largely  through  its  assistance  the  crises  were  passed.  On  sev- 
eral occasions  during  the  twelve  year  period  various  less 
dramatic  requests  for  assistance  have  been  made  by  the  local 
organization,  including  advice  as  to  policies,  requests  for  work- 
ers, etc.  On  each  occasion  the  response  of  the  national  has  been 
prompt,  and  if  one  can  judge  from  the  attitude  of  the  local 
authorities  in  the  correspondence,  this  response  has  also  been 
adequate  from  the  local  point  of  view. 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  local  judgment  as  to  the  non-help- 
fulness of  a  national  organization  which  is  wholly  refuted  by 
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the  facts.  Moreover,  these  facts  recorded  in  the  files  at  na- 
tional headquarters  were  accessible  to  the  local  executive  and 
could  have  been  used  by  the  national  organization  to  prevent 
any  such  attitude  as  that  taken  by  the  present  local  executive 
if  either  he  or  the  national  executives  had  cared  to  make  use 
of  them  for  that  purpose.  The  training  and  placement  of  local 
personnel  by  national  headquarters  might  easily  include  a  provi- 
sion for  familiarizing  prospective  local  executives  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  relationship  between  national  headquarters  and  the 
local  organizations  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  send  them.  We 
could  find,  however,  no  plan  for  doing  this ;  and  we  did  not 
find,  either,  on  the  part  of  national  organizations,  any  real 
consciousness  of  the  existence  of  this  somewhat  unnecessary 
cause  of  local  dissatisfaction. 

3.  National  Contacts  With  Local  Agencies  Which  Leave  a  Bad 
Impression. 

We  have  found  some  instances  in  which  national  representa- 
tives in  making  contacts  with  local  agencies,  some  of  them  ex- 
tending over  a  considerable  period  as  in  the  making  of  a  sur- 
vey, have  left  behind  them  a  distinctly  unfavorable  impression. 
Again,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  this  does  not  nullify  belief 
on  the  part  of  local  officials  in  the  importance  of  national  agen- 
cies. At  an  earlier  day  perhaps  such  bad  impressions  would  have 
been  of  significance  only  to  the  national  agency  and  local  agency 
concerned.  The  developing  community  attitude,  however,  to- 
wards national  organizations  as  a  whole  has  given  such  impres- 
sions a  much  wider  significance.  The  impression  made  by  the 
representatives  of  one  national  organization  affects  the  prestige 
of  other  national  organizations.  The  greater  the  potential  service 
which  such  a  representative  renders  to  a  community,  the  greater 
will  the  effect  of  such  impressions  be.  Instances  of  the  kind  of 
service  successfully  rendered  by  national  organizations  are  given 
in  Chapter  V.  The  value  of  these  services  rendered  to  a  particu- 
lar local  agency  permeates  the  whole  local  situation  and  is  a 
strong  factor  in  building  up  the  respect  with  which  such  na- 
tional organizations  are  regarded.  In  this  chapter  illustrations 
are  given  which  show  rather  the  effect  produced  by  some  out- 
standing unfavorable  impressions  made  by  national  organ- 
izations upon  some  of  their  local  branches. 
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Futile  Visits 

Field  service,  as  has  been  stated,  is  generally  recognized  by 
local  agencies  as  of  the  greatest  value.  In  many  instances,  how- 
ever, complaint  has  been  made  as  to  the  manner  in  which  such 
field  representatives  have  presented  their  advice,  suggestions,  or 
programs  to  the  local  agencies.  This  kind  of  unfavorable  im- 
pression has  not  been  made  entirely  by  members  of  the  field 
staffs.  In  a  considerable  number  of  instances  national  execu- 
tives themselves  have  handled  their  visits  to  local  communities 
in  a  way  that  gave  local  officials  some  ground  for  complaint. 
For  example,  in  one  city  a  particular  organization  was  seeking 
opportunities  to  extend  its  prestige  in  the  community.  It  asked 
the  assistance  of  national  headquarters  with  the  result  that  a 
visit  was  made  by  the  national  executive.  He  did  not,  however, 
let  the  local  agency  know  when  he  was  coming,  with  the  result 
that  much  less  effective  use  of  his  time  was  made  than  could 
have  been  made.  In  another  case,  a  community  chest  was  in- 
clined to  reduce  the  budget  of  an  agency  below  what  its  board 
and  executives  thought  was  a  rigid  minimum.  At  this  juncture 
the  regional  representative  of  the  national  organization  called 
unexpectedly  at  the  local  office.  He  was  asked  to  accompany 
the  local  executive  to  the  office  of  the  chest  to  reinforce  the 
claim  for  a  larger  budget.  The  regional  representative  did  not 
do  so  because  his  time  was  limited  and  he  thought  it  more 
important  to  go  over  with  the  local  executive  the  particular 
items  about  which  he  wished  to  confer.  He  may  have  been 
right,  but  the  local  executive  thought  he  was  wrong',  and  in  this 
case  the  impression  of  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  regional 
headquarters  extended  beyond  the  excutive  of  the  organization 
concerned  to  some  of  the  officials  of  the  community  chest. 

It  was  stated  to  us  on  several  occasions  that  national  exec- 
utives had  antagonized  strategic  local  persons,  and  that  others 
had  been  quite  tactless  in  their  presentation  of  recommenda- 
tions. It  would  not  be  humanly  possible  for  any  conscientious 
person  to  avoid  leaving  these  impressions  behind  him  on  some 
occasions.  We  have  disregarded  entirely  the  several  instances 
in  which  such  comment  has  seemed  to  be  purely  personal.  Our 
reference  in  this  discussion  is  wholly  to  situations  participated 
in  by  the  most  responsible  people  connected  with  national  or- 
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ganizations  and  in  which  the  unfavorable  impression  created  has 
been  shared  by  several  responsible  local  persons,  most  of  them 
interested  in  more  than  one  local  agency.  A  trail  of  unfavor- 
able impression  left  by  the  national  executive  in  a  single  in- 
stance of  this  kind  apparently  is  so  damaging  that  it  takes  a 
long  experience  of  successful  contacts  to  obliterate  it. 

Ineffective  Surveys 

In  several  instances,  surveys  and  other  studies  which  have 
been  made  by  national  organizations  at  the  request  of  local 
agencies  have  been  presented  with  such  a  lack  of  understanding 
of  local  conditions  as  greatly  to  diminish  their  usefulness.  In 
one  case,  to  cite  a  single  illustration,  such  a  study  had  been  re- 
quested by  a  local  group  who  honestly  wished  for  a  critical 
examination  of  what  they  were  doing.  When  presented,  it 
contained  no  criticism  whatever.  To  a  less  intelligent  group  of 
people  this  would  have  been  flattery.  In  this  case,  however,  it 
left  those  responsible  locally  for  the  study  with  the  feeling  that 
they  had  not  been  fairly  treated. 

No  General  Community  Interest 

On  the  Part  of  National  Organizations 

There  is  considerable  local  feling  that  representatives  of 
national  organizations  tend  to  be  interested  only  in  their  own 
local  agencies  rather  than  in  the  relation  of  these  local  agencies 
to  the  community  as  a  whole.  In  one  city,  for  instance,  the 
following  situation  was  commented  upon  by  an  executive  who 
is  also  connected  as  a  committee  member  with  other  agencies. 
In  this  community,  as  in  most  communities  from  100,000  to 
400,000  population,  there  is  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
executives  in  positions  of  real  community  leadership.  With 
socially  minded  executives  in  such  situations  there  tends  to  be 
a  rather  close  working  relationship,  particularly  in  regard  to 
matters  of  general  community  interest.  Where  the  number  of 
such  executives  is  small,  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  import- 
ance from  the  point  of  view  of  community  progress  that  ap- 
pointees to  these  positions  be  persons  qualified  not  only  to  con- 
duct efficiently  the  work  of  their  own  agencies  but  also  to  parti- 
cipate helpfully  in  the  discussion  of  community  affairs.  When 
a  vacancy  occurred  in  one  of  these  organizations,  it  was  filled  by 
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a  worker  appointed  by  the  regional  organization.  None  of  the 
other  local  workers  knew  the  new  appointee  and  no  attempt 
was  made  by  the  regional  organization  to  consider  the  general 
community  situation  in  making  the  appointment.  In  this  in- 
stance, apparently  the  appointment  was  a  good  one,  but  it  illus- 
trates a  feeling  which  we  discovered  in  many  places  that 
appointments  are  often  made  by  national  and  regional  offices 
with  too  narrow  an  interest  in  the  community. 

This  narrowness  of  interest  expresses  itself  not  merely  in 
the  matter  of  appointments  but  with  reference  to  other  action 
taken  by  national  headquarters  without  sufficient  reference  to 
local  questions.  In  one  of  the  counties  studied,  for  example, 
there  has  been  an  altogether  unusual  development  of  social  work 
under  public  auspices.  It  is  not  possible  for  private  organiza- 
tions to  work  successfully  without  taking  this  fact  into  consid- 
eration. There  is  a  strong  feeling  in  this  county  that  many 
national  organizations  have  insisted  that  their  local  agencies 
carry  out  policies  which  are  locally  unsuitable  in  view  of  the 
relationship  which  most  of  them  have  to  the  public  authorities. 

Summary 

This  chapter  aims  to  point  out  that  the  relationship  of  a 
national  organization  to  a  local  community  is  significant  not 
only  to  its  own  local  agency.  For  a  number  of  reasons  the 
contacts  of  national  organizations  exert  a  local  influence  be- 
yond their  own  immediate  fields  and  the  success  or  failure  of 
these  contacts  tends  to  affect  the  prestige  of  all  national  organ- 
izations. The  development  of  this  tendency  is  a  strong  reason 
why  national  organizations  should  consider  their  common  stake 
in  local  communities.  If  they  tend  to  stand  or  fall  together  with 
respect  to  their  influence  upon  local  communities,  they  may 
profitably  consider  together  ways  and  means  of  making  all 
local  contacts  effective.  There  is  room  for  considerable  im- 
provement in  the  working  relationships  between  national 
organizations  and  local  communities,  and  probably  room  for  a 
considerable  degree  of  coordination  of  effort  among  national 
organizations  at  headquarters.  It  is  true  at  the  present  time 
that  the  purposes,  the  services,  and  the  difficulties  of  particular 
national   organizations   are   in   local   thinking   being   somewhat 
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merged  into  a  general  community  conception  which  may  come 
to  think  of  its  relationship  to  national  organizations  as  a  more 
or  less  unified  thing.  Certainly  this  consciousness  in  the  local 
community  is  proceeding  much  more  rapidly  than  any  similar 
consciousness  of  their  common  stake  in  local  communities  on 
the  part  of  the  national  organizations  themselves. 


CHAPTER  III 
PERSONNEL 

'^/TATIONAL  social  agencies  are  faced  by  these  two  facts: 
-^  ^  first,  their  relations  to  local  communities  are  largely 
dependent  on  personnel,  and,  second,  there  is  a  shortage  of 
trained  social  workers.  These  two  interrelated  problems  are 
discussed  from  the  personnel  standpoint  under  these  heads: 
recruiting,  training,  placement,  turnover,  personality  and  social 
vision,  the  board  member  and  extension  programs. 

The  Problem 

The  local  workers  and  less  frequently  the  field  representa- 
tive are  the  national  movement  to  most  of  the  local  people.  In 
theory,  a  national  organization  is  the  embodiment  of  some  plan 
of  constructive  change  in  present-day  conditions.  In  fact,  to 
the  average  local  person  a  national  social  organization  is  a 
group  of  individuals,  members  of  the  board  of  directors,  mem- 
bers of  the  organization,  executive  secretaries,  field  secretaries, 
organizers,  etc.,  representing  the  machinery  of  the  national 
organization.  Questions  of  personnel,  connected  with  these 
various  groups  of  workers,  paid  and  volunteer,  are  national  on 
the  one  hand  and  local  on  the  other.  A  national  organization 
may  well  be  said  to  succeed  or  fail  as  it  has  succeeded  or  failed 
in  interesting  the  right  personnel,  nationally  and  locally.  This 
study  concerned  itself  only  incidentally  with  the  question  of  na- 
tional personnel.  This  question  comes  to  our  attention  only 
insofar  as  representatives  of  national  organizations  come  in 
contact  with  the  fourteen  communities  visited  ;  the  problem  of 
the  local  personnel  was  evident  in  each  community  visited. 
Hence  this  chapter  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  local  worker 
and  the  field  representative  who  occasionally  visits   him. 

A  national  organization  in  building  up  cooperative  relations 
with  its  locals  is  faced  with  the  necessity  of  developing  an  under- 
standing and  sympathetic  group  of  local  executives  and  in  addi- 
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tion  a  similar  group  of  board  members.  By  this  process  the 
national  organization  which  is  giving  special  attention  to  the 
personnel  of  local  executives  and  board  members  is  developing 
local  organizations  which  are  carrying  out  the  national  program 
and  are  intimately  identified  with  the  national  movement.  These 
two  factors  in  the  local  situation — the  local  executive  and  the 
board  member — are  responsible  for  the  attitude  not  only  of  the 
local  agency  toward  the  national  but  generally  of  the  whole 
community,  so  far  as  it  may  be  said  to  have  an  attitude  toward 
national  organizations.  It  was  repeatedly  evident  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  that  the  cooperative  or  non-cooperative  attitude 
of  a  local  agency  and  indeed  of  the  entire  community  toward 
a  national  agency  could  be  traced  directly  to  the  executive  secre- 
tary and  to  a  few  outstanding  members  of  the  local  board. 

How  the  Problem  of  Personnel  is  Being  Handled 

Recruiting 

Most  of  the  national  social  agencies  have  done  very  little 
planning  in  the  matter  of  recruiting  new  workers.  In  part  this 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  agencies  have  been  comparatively 
recently  organized  and  have  had  to  devote  all  their  energies  to 
meeting  demands  for  other  forms  of  service.  In  part  it  has  been 
due  to  lack  of  funds.  A  few  of  the  larger  agencies  have  devoted 
time  and  money  to  recruiting  workers  among  college  students, 
social  workers,  and  others  who  might  be  interested. 

Many  executives  of  national  organizations  appear  from  time 
to  time  for  addresses  before  college  classes  and  less  frequently 
give  courses  in  summer  sessions.  This  is  sometimes  part  of 
the  program  of  securing  general  publicity  for  the  work  of  their 
agency  rather  than  an  effort  to  secure  workers.  These  visits  are 
made  with  practically  no  consideration  of  the  plans  of  other 
national  organizations  and  frequently  representatives  of  dif- 
ferent national  organizations  find  themselves  at  the  same  institu- 
tion about  the  same  time.  A  great  deal  of  energy  and  time  which 
might  well  be  concentrated  on  intelligent  recruiting  of  college 
students  for  social  work  is  thus  dissipated,  and  sometimes  col- 
lege students  are  left  with  the  idea  that  in  hearing  of  one  field 
they  have  heard  all  about  social  work.     One  interest  common 
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to  many  social  agencies  is  this  contact  with  college  students, 
and  through  some  cooperative  activity  more  could  be  done  to 
enlist  the  interest  of  college  students  in  social  work  than  the 
present  unsystematic  visits  accomplish. 

In  several  agencies  recruiting  is  left  to  local  representatives 
who  are  responsible  for  securing  promising  candidates  for  train- 
ing schools  or  for  such  institutes  and  courses  as  the  national 
organization  may  provide.  Several  local  executives  in  one  na- 
tional organization  stated  that  their  cooperative  attitude  toward 
the  national  was  evidenced  by  the  number  of  recruits  they  had 
sent  to  national  training  courses. 

Training 

Several  of  the  larger  agencies  have  developed  programs  of 
training  which  have  assumed  proportions  of  schools  or  colleges. 
Others  have  made  arrangements  with  universities  and  schools 
of  social  work  in  various  parts  of  the  country  to  provide  the 
training  that  is  essential  for  their  workers.  One  organization 
has  offered  subsidies  to  certain  schools  to  provide  the  necessary 
training;  several  have  furnished  scholarships  to  promising 
students  in  approved  institutions ;  another  has  a  very  detailed 
syllabus  for  training  workers  and  provides  instructors  when 
possible.  An  educational  unit  of  five  persons  is  maintained  by  one 
organization  to  give  courses  in  colleges.  The  details  of  some 
of  these  training-  programs  will  be  found  in  Appendix  4. 
Short  courses  partaking  more  of  the  nature  of  an  institute  than 
of  a  professional  training  course  have  been  found  satisfactory 
in  several  national  agencies,  and  intensive  conferences  have  been 
reported  by  a  number  of  national  agencies. 

A  number  of  national  agencies  are  maintaining  so-called 
correspondence  courses,  varying  from  carefully  prepared  biblio- 
graphies and  reading  courses  to  courses  recommended  in  one 
agency  in  psychology,  sociology,  case  work,  and  office  technique, 
and  in  another  agency  a  "two  year  correspondence  course." 

Several  national  agencies  are  developing  some  kind  of  an  ap- 
prenticeship system  of  training,  in  one  case  a  two  year  period  is 
recommended.  Another  agency  follows  a  six  weeks,  summer 
school  with  a  nine  month  period  of  apprenticeship  under  care- 
ful supervision. 
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Several  agencies  use  a  selected  local  as  a  training  station ; 
other  agencies  use  the  national  headquarters  for  training  pur- 
poses. In  one  agency  local  people  are  brought  to  headquarters 
and  allowed  to  work  in  each  department  before  being  placed  in 
the  field.  This  intimate  contact  with  the  national  executive,  the 
problems  the  national  is  facing,  and  the  local  situation  as  viewed 
from  the  central  office  in  addition  to  being  good  training  seems 
to  result  in  a  local  personnel  sympathetic  with  the  national  and 
appreciative  of  the  difficulties  which  it  faces. 

National  social  agencies  exhibit  a  great  divergence  in  the 
amount  of  preparation  required  of  prospective  employees.  Ap- 
parently little  attempt  is  made  in  most  cases  to  provide  adequate 
training.  Worker  after  worker  was  interviewed  during  the 
study  who  had  had  the  most  meager  preparation  for  his  posi- 
tion, and  frequently  local  social  workers  expressed  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  inadequacy  of  their  own  training  in  preparation  for 
their  work.  The  wide  variation  in  programs  of  training  is  shown 
in  Appendix  4. 

Placement 

A  placement  service  is  important  as  part  of  the  recruiting 
program  which  national  organizations  are  more  and  more  finding 
it  necessary  to  organize,  and  several  national  organizations  offer 
as  a  service  to  local  organizations  a  list  of  possible  applicants 
for  vacancies  in  the  local  organization.  Several  agencies,  instead 
of  organizing  their  own  recruiting  service,  are  utilizing  the  place- 
ment service  of  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers. 
In  this  organization  as  well  as  in  the  placement  service  of  na- 
tional social  agencies,  there  is  the  problem  of  supplying  workers 
the  country  over  through  a  placement  service  in  New  York 
City.  In  addition  to  the  difficulty  of  distance  there  is  the  ques- 
tion of  sectional  needs  mentioned  in  Chapter  II,  and  the  desir- 
ability of  placing  in  local  positions  workers  with  an  appreciation 
of  the  special  problems  in  the  locality.  Conferences  with  exec- 
utive and  board  members  in  cities  as  far  apart  as  Atlanta, 
Seattle,  and  Bridgeport  make  it  apparent  that  a  centrally  located 
employment  office  can  with  difficulty  meet  the  problem  for  the 
country  at  large.  Social  workers  interviewed  indicated  that 
branch  offices  might  assist  in  overcoming  the  disadvantage  of 
one  New  York  office. 
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Volunteers 

There  is  a  large  group  of  agencies  which  depends  almost 
entirely  upon  volunteers  or  untrained  workers.  Several  of 
these  agencies  have  been  successful  to  a  surprising  degree  in 
bringing  together  these  volunteers  for  institutes  and  con- 
ferences. Practically  all  of  these  agencies  are  interested  in 
local  training  courses  for  volunteers  and  a  number  of  them 
provide  leadership  for  local  training  courses.  In  one  city  studied 
the  local  agencies  were  cooperating  in  centralizing  the  recruit- 
ing of  volunteers  in  a  full  time  paid  secretary  under  the  Central 
Council  of  Social  Agencies.  This  secretary  interested  indi- 
viduals in  volunteering  for  various  types  of  social  work  and 
then  assigned  them  to  an  agency  in  the  field  of  their  interest. 
In  another  city  a  functional  group  of  the  council  of  social  agen- 
cies was  planning  a  campaign  to  enlist  volunteer  help  for  a 
number  of  agencies. 

Special  Difficulties  in  the  Immediate  Situation  with  Reference 

To  Personnel 
Field  Representatives 

The  field  representative  from  the  standpoint  of  the  national 
organization  is  generally  responsible  for  contacts  with  the  local 
people.  Again  and  again  local  secretaries,  especially  in  the 
larger  towns,  complained  that  the  field  representatives  of  their 
national  organization  had  no  comprehension  of  the  problems 
which  the  local  secretaries  were  facing.  In  several  of  the 
larger  national  organizations  particularly  the  local  secretary 
seemed  to  feel  that  the  field  representatives  were  people  with 
decidedly  less  experience  than  they  themselves  had  had.  "The 
field  representative  has  no  comprehension  of  the  problem  of 
a  city  agency,"  was  frequently  said  in  one  organization  which 
maintains  state  secretaries  ;  and  in  another  organization  which 
maintains  field  secretaries,  executives  suggested  that  these  na- 
tional representatives  should  consider  their  work  primarily  one 
of  helping  struggling  communities  with  the  program  of  the  na- 
tional and  doing  missionary  work  in  territories  where  the  na- 
tional program  was  not  as  yet  organized.  In  another  national 
agency  a  local  executive  said  he  felt  so  discouraged  over  the 
incapacity  of  the  field  workers  that  he  wondered  if  more  sue- 
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cess  would  not  be  possible  were  the  national  to  arrange  with 
the  local  executives  in  larger  towns  to  do  the  field  work  in 
their  vicinity.  In  several  cases  executive  secretaries  stated  that 
the  field  representatives  were  never  of  any  assistance  to  them 
but  came  to  them  to  secure  help.  The  executive  of  a  strong 
branch  of  a  national  organization  in  one  city  visited  complained 
bitterly  regarding  a  field  representative  recently  appointed  who 
had  no  training  or  experience  in  the  program  of  the  national 
or  any  appreciation  of  the  peculiar  needs  of  this  particular  part 
of  the  country.  The  members  of  the  staff  feel  that  in  many 
instances  in  the  fourteen  communities  studied  the  close  re- 
lationships between  local  organizations  and  national  organiza- 
tions is  in  spite  of  the  field  representatives  rather  than  because 
of  them. 

Local  Representatives 

One  very  serious  difficulty  in  securing  the  type  of  local 
secretary  desired  is  the  low  salaries  which  are  paid  workers. 
Sometimes  this  is  due  to  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  community 
that  social  work  is  not  on  a  professional  basis  and  that  not  much 
experience  or  training  is  required  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
agency.  A  president  of  several  years  standing  of  a  large  case 
working  agency  felt  that  training  at  a  school  of  social  work 
was  of  no  aid  but  that  a  good  stenographer  was  needed  as  an 
executive.  He  was  opposed  to  paying  a  sufficient  salary  to  get 
a  person  of  the  right  caliber.  The  national  agency  is  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  of  social  vision  of  such  a  local  president. 
The  two  rural  counties  studied  indicate  that  there  is  a  difficulty 
not  only  in  getting  sufficient  salary  to  pay  an  efficient  worker 
but  in  getting  social  workers  who  are  willing  to  work  in  rural 
districts  and  who  have  had  the  necessary  training.  The  sug- 
gestion came  from  one  of  the  rural  counties  that  several  na- 
tional programs  be  combined  and  that  an  efficient  social  worker 
be  secured  to  carry  out  these  programs.  This  would  help  solve 
the  financial  difficulty  at  present  existing,  and  would  perhaps 
make  it  possible  to  secure  a  really  able  executive  for  the  rural 
work  of  the  county.  The  problem  of  personnel  for  rural  work 
was  illustrated  in  one  instance  when  a  national  organization 
put  on  a  three  months'  demonstration  of  its  program  and  per- 
suaded the  county  to  hire  a  worker.    After  considerable  search 
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a  person  was  found  who  was  said  to  have  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cations both  as  an  organizer  and  a  case  worker.  It  developed 
that  she  had  been  a  school  teacher  and  knew  nothing  about 
social  work.  During  the  next  three  months  the  new  worker 
scarcely  left  her  office  to  strengthen  the  organization  of  her 
agency  though  she  should  have  been  in  all  parts  of  the  county 
and  had  an  automobile  provided  for  that  purpose.  Her  execu- 
tive committee  became  alarmed,  wrote  headquarters  several 
times,  and  even  sent  a  delegate  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  central  office.  No  field  representative  came  during 
these  three  months  and  then  the  situation  had  grown  so  bad 
that  the  worker  resigned,  placing  the  responsibility  on  the  na- 
tional organization  for  finding  another  person.  While  this  case 
illustrates  a  number  of  defects,  it  clearly  points  to  the  difficulty 
of  securing  trained  persons  for  local  rural  work. 

Turnover 

The  staff  was  of  the  opinion  that  in  agency  after  agency 
studied  the  turnover  in  personnel  was  a  serious  handicap  not 
only  to  the  efficiency  of  the  work  of  the  agency  but  to  the 
relationship  of  the  agency  to  the  national  organization.  In  one 
instance  cited  in  Chapter  II  a  recently  arrived  local  executive 
was  ignorant  of  the  long  and  excellent  service  which  the  na- 
tional organization  had  rendered  to  his  agency.  The  national 
organization  had  made  no  effort  to  inform  the  new  worker  of 
the  history  of  its  relations  to  the  local  of  which  he  was  to 
be  secretary,  a  matter  so  simple  that  the  staff  was 
able  to  make  a  digest  of  these  relations  from  the  exceptionally 
good  files  of  the  national  agency  in  a  short  time.  In  another 
agency  an  executive  who  arrived  three  months  before  the  inter- 
view told  of  his  plans  for  starting  a  boys'  club  and  of  the  work 
which  was  being  carried  on  with  girls,  a  work  which  though 
small  he  had  planned  to  enlarge.  Later  on  it  developed  that 
he  anticipated  being  transferred  to  another  position  in  the  same 
field  within  a  few  months.  It  also  developed  that  his  predeces- 
sor had  been  in  the  community  for  a  short  time.  He  admitted 
that  neither  his  boys'  work  nor  his  girls'  work  nor  the  com- 
munity backing  which  success  in  this  program  would  neces- 
sitate can  possibly  be  developed  when  the  agency  is  unable  to 
retain  executive  secretaries  for  any  length  of  time.     One  city 
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experienced  comparatively  little  turnover  of  executives  of  social 
agencies.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  had  been  in  town  three 
years ;  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  secretary  about  the  same  length  of 
time;  the  Y.  M.  H.  A.  secretary  six  months,  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  this  organization  had  been  undergoing  reorganization  ; 
the  C.  O.  S.  secretary  four  years  ;  the  T.  B.  secretary  since  its 
beginning;  the  visiting  nurse  five  years  on  full  time;  the  Boy 
Scout  secretary  three  months,  though  his  predecessor  had  been 
there  three  to  four  years ;  the  Red  Cross  secretary  since  its 
organization  in  1917.  Local  people  interviewed  felt  that  this 
lack  of  turnover  on  the  part  of  social  workers  had  been  a  decided 
asset  to  this  community. 

Community  Vision 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  national 
organization,  it  is  essential  to  have  for  the  local  executive  a 
person  who  has  mastered  the  technique  of  the  program  in  which 
the  national  organization  is  interested,  and  who  can  at  the  same 
time  assume  a  place  of  community  leadership.  Of  these  two  quali- 
fications the  staff  of  this  study  feels,  at  least  insofar  as  the  four- 
teen communities  studied  are  concerned,  that  the  executives  of 
local  organizations  affiliated  with  national  organizations  lack 
primarily  the  second.  Local  executives  with  a  few  exceptions  do 
not  view  the  problems  in  the  field  of  social  work  of  their  com- 
munity as  a  unit  and  therefore  they  have  too  little  to  give  their 
community  in  the  way  of  leadership.  They  have  too  little  per- 
spective on  overlapping  of  programs  of  various  agencies,  they 
have  given  too  little  thought  to  uncovered  fields,  and  only  occa- 
sionally are  they  beginning  to  think  of  their  responsibility  to  the 
whole  community.  An  executive  secretary  who  emphasized  that 
he  had  a  responsibility  to  the  whole  community  regardless  of 
membership  relation  was  exceptional.  In  few  agencies  is  the 
executive  conscious  of  the  enormous  assistance  an  informed 
board  and  membership  would  be,  especially  in  this  matter  of 
securing  some  perspective  on  the  field  of  social  work.  In  one  city 
the  board  of  an  agency  and  its  paid  personnel  have  assisted  in 
developing  and  in  furnishing  the  personnel  for  a  number  of 
other  social  agencies.  It  is  this  vision  of  social  work  in  fields 
other  than  that  covered  by  the  one  agency  which  is  often  lacking 
on  the  part  of  executives  and  board  members.    This  lack  of  per- 
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spective  goes  so  far  in  at  least  one  agency  studied  that  some  of 
the  board  and  the  executive  secretary  refuse  to  be  considered  con- 
nected with  a  social  agency  but  classify  themselves  as  some- 
thing else  though  they  have  not  found  any  other  term  which 
describes  their  particular  efforts.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  communities  in  this  regard.  In  one  community 
visited  the  executives  of  a  number  of  social  agencies  are  keen, 
far-sighted  persons,  cooperating  with  one  another,  intensely  in- 
terested in  all  social  work  agencies,  and  exerting  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  social  planning  of  the  community.  In  another 
community  visited  there  is  scarcely  a  person  in  the  field  of 
social  work  who  could  be  said  to  have  any  interest  beyond  his 
own  agency. 

Boards  of  Directors 

Another  difficulty  which  has  been  pointed  out  in  other  parts 
of  this  study  and  should  be  mentioned  again  in  this  section  on 
personnel  is  the  board  members.  Where  board  members  are 
selected  solely  for  financial  position  or  social  position  frequently 
the  executive  secretary  receives  no  assistance  from  them  in 
the  matter  of  working  out  policies  in  his  organization  or  in 
relationships  with  other  organizations.  Again  and  again  the 
staff  of  the  study  went  over  the  names  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors with  the  executive  secretary  and  checked  them  as 
positive  or  negative  in  their  attitude  according  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  executive.  In  many  agencies  most,  and  sometimes 
all,  of  the  board  members  were  described  as  of  little  value  to 
the  agency  except  as  names  with  financial  or  social  weight. 
Frequently  executives  seemed  to  feel  that  the  non-interference 
of  a  board  was  an  asset  and  apparently  lacked  any  apprecia- 
tion of  the  function  of  an  intelligent  board  of  directors.  Even 
in  chest  cities  where  social  and  financial  position  of  members 
of  boards  is  of  less  importance,  few  executives  indicated  that 
board  members  were  being  chosen  for  their  real  value  to  the 
organization  and  willingness  to  participate  in  its  activities.  The 
permanence  of  an  organization  in  which  there  is  much  turn- 
over in  the  paid  workers,  depends  upon  an  informed,  enthusiastic 
board  of  directors.  This  is  apparently  not  recognized  in  many 
of  the  agencies  we  have  studied.  In  one  town  the  secretary 
of  the  chest  had  been  asked  by  one  agency  to  pick  out  active 
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workers  in  the  chest  campaign  as  possible  members  for  the 
agency's  board.  Three  strong  persons  were  secured  in  this 
manner.  A  few  people  are  used  again  and  again  as  board  mem- 
bers in  some  communities.  In  Rochester  seventeen  per  cent  of 
six  hundred  thirty-four  board  members  serving  on  forty-five 
boards  of  directors  are  serving  on  more  than  one  board;  eighty- 
five  of  the  six  hundred  thirty-four  are  on  two  boards,  sixteen 
on  three  boards,  six  on  four  boards,  and  three  on  five  boards. 
In  Plainfield  of  one  hundred  eighty-two  board  members  twenty- 
one  or  twelve  per  cent  are  serving  on  more  than  one  board. 
In  Minneapolis  a  list  of  ten  hundred  twenty-seven  directors 
of  sixty-nine  agencies  contained  one  hundred  eighty-six  or  a 
little  over  eighteen  per  cent  serving  on  more  than  one  board. 
In  Cleveland  two  hundred  fifty-two  or  twenty-one  per  cent  of 
eleven  hundred  eight-two  directors  were  serving  with  more 
than  one  agency  and  one  person  served  on  twelve  boards. 

Importance  of  Personnel  as  Part  of  National's  Program 

Local  Personnel  vs.  National  Organization 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  national  organization  is  serious- 
ly handicapped  by  inefficient  local  executives.  The  quality  of 
the  work  of  the  local  organization,  the  degree  to  which  the 
standards  of  the  national  organization  are  maintained  locally, 
the  reaction  of  the  entire  community  toward  the  national,  the 
extent  to  which  the  local  organization  feels  itself  a  part  of  the 
national  and  welcomes  responsibilities  placed  upon  it  by  the  na- 
tional movement  are  all  intimately  tied  up  with  the  personality 
and  training  of  the  local  worker.  National  movements  which 
do  not  recognize  this  are  decidedly  handicapped. 

Personnel  and  Extension 

There  is  another  field  of  a  national's  program  absolutely 
dependent  upon  personality  of  workers  and  that  is  the  whole 
extension  program  of  the  organization.  Many  of  our  national 
organizations  have  been  growing  rapidly  in  the  past  few  years, 
much  more  rapidly  than  they  have  been  able  to  acquire  trained 
leadership.  The  result  is  that  in  a  number  of  the  communities 
visited  national  movements  have  been  started  and  have  failed 
because  of  lack  of  the  proper  type  of  leadership.     This  is  a  mat- 
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ter  of  serious  significance  not  only  to  the  national  organiza- 
tion concerned  but  to  other  national  organizations  in  similar 
fields.  In  one  community  a  demonstration  period  of  several 
months  on  the  part  of  a  national  organization  had  served  ap- 
parently only  to  arouse  antagonism  toward  that  organization. 
This  was  in  part  due  to  the  negative  personality  of  the  exec- 
utive selected  by  the  national  organization.  The  illustration 
cited  on  page  . .  of  the  inefficient  worker  in  a  rural  county  is 
a  further  example  of  the  handicap  under  which  national  agencies 
are  placed.  An  able  local  executive  in  one  national  movement 
stated  that  he  felt  the  rapid  expansion  of  his  organization  the 
most  serious  defect.  ''Personnel  cannot  be  found  and  trained,"  he 
said.  "We  are  constantly  making  claims  of  what  our  program 
can  accomplish,  and  then  when  we  are  given  an  opportunity 
we  frequently  fail  for  lack  of  leaders  of  the  right  training  and 
caliber."  National  organizations  are  without  question  seriously 
handicapping  themselves  if  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn  from 
these  fourteen  communities  in  arousing  enthusiasm  for  their 
work  and  then  failing  to  provide  trained  executives  who  can 
carry  out  their  programs  and  who  are  willing  to  stay  in  com- 
munities long  enough  to  demonstrate  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking. 

Summary 

The  recruiting,  training  and  placement  of  personnel  are  of 
great  importance  to  the  success  of  the  program  of  the  national 
organizations.  Only  through  great  care  in  these  three  fields 
can  field  and  local  representatives  of  the  right  personality  be 
selected.  Only  through  efficient  training  programs  can  effi- 
ciency in  the  technique  of  the  organization's  program  and  a  broad 
vision  of  the  field  of  social  work  be  given  local  executives.  A 
national  organization  has  responsibility  for  assisting  the  local 
in  securing  an  efficient  board  of  directors  and  helping  them 
understand  the  national  program.  These  personalities,  the  local 
workers,  the  board  members,  the  field  representatives  less 
frequently,  are  the  national  movement  to  most  local  people. 
In  the  solution  of  many  of  these  problems  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  national  agencies  is  possible.  Already  it  exists  in  several 
fields,  as  for  instance  the  use  of  one  placement  agency,  the  use 
of  one  training  school. 


CHAPTER  IV 
THE  FINANCING  OF  NATIONAL  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 

THE  financing  of  national  agencies  is  a  subject  of  great  in- 
terest at  present  to  representatives  of  national  social  move- 
ments, to  local  people  interested  in  various  fields  of  social  work 
in  the  larger  state  and  national  aspects,  and  to  community  chests 
and  other  forms  of  joint  financing.  There  are  at  least  three 
causes  for  the  present  interest  in  this  subject.  First:  Greater 
difficulty  in  raising  funds.  The  war  period  and  the  months  im- 
mediately following  it  brought  funds  to  many  national  organiza- 
tions. The  present  period  of  reconstruction  has  meant  greatly 
reduced  incomes  or  at  least  much  greater  efforts  to  meet  budgets 
than  previously.  The  problem  of  securing  more  support  from 
local  organizations  has  therefore  become  more  acute  in  some 
national  organizations. 

Second,  a  desire  to  base  the  agency's  work  on  a  larger,  more 
responsible  membership.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  control 
of  policies  rests  ultimately  in  the  individuals  or  agencies  from 
which  financial  support  comes.  Ultimately  the  persons  holding 
the  purse  strings  of  a  national  agency  can  exercise  great  influence 
on  policies.  A  group  of  persons  interested  in  a  reform  in  the 
social  field  or  having  some  new  program  of  a  leisure  time  or 
other  nature,  and  wishing  at  the  same  time  to  have  their  organiza- 
tion understood  and  participated  in  by  people  over  a  wide 
area,  will  take  steps  to  secure  larger  numbers  of  contributing 
individual  members  in  agencies  the  country  over.  National 
agencies  desirous  of  making  themselves  more  nearly  the  expres- 
sion of  local  needs  are  therefore  faced  with  the  problem  of  se- 
curing from  their  locals  more  nearly  one  hundred  percent  of 
their  financial  support.  The  recognition  of  the  close  relationship 
between  control  of  policies  and  financial  support  was  indicated  by 
a  number  of  local  executives  interviewed.  They  stated  in  speak- 
ing of  national  policies  that  it  was  probably  unfair  to  expect 
national  headquarters  to  base  policies  on  the  opinions  of  local 
workers  inasmuch  as  the  financial  support  of  their  national  or- 
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ganization  came  to  a  large  extent  from  other  sources  than  the 
local. 

Third :  The  rapid  extension  of  the  community  chest  movement 
and  the  problems  which  centralized  local  finance  raises  for  na* 
tional  organizations. 

Types  of  Financial  Relationship 

National  social  agencies  represent  no  uniform  policy  in  their 
financial  relationship  to  local  communities.  Various  plans  are 
being  tried  and  in  several  organizations  there  have  been  recent 
changes  in  methods  of  financing  the  national  organization.  In  at 
least  two  national  organizations  the  plan  of  securing  a  percentage 
of  the  local  budget  (5%  in  one  case  and  2%  for  certain  parts  of  the 
budget  in  another)  is  being  introduced  at  present.  In  another 
national  organization  the  plan  of  four  percent  of  the  budget  esti- 
mate of  total  disbursements  of  local  organizations  was  later 
changed  to  four  percent  of  actual  disbursements.  The  plan  was 
abandoned  generally  during  the  war  and  a  local  quota  was  decid- 
ed upon  which  is  based  upon 

(a)  Local  gross  budget. 

(b)  Population,    taking   into   consideration   both   number 
and  kinds  of  people. 

(c)  Wealth  of  community  as  determined  by  bank  deposits. 

(d)  Property  valuations. 

Under  this  plan  the  local  organization  accepts  as 
much  as  it  can  pay — an  association  quota — and  the  balance  is 
considered  a  community  quota  which  the  national  organization 
attempts  to  raise  outside  the  local  organization.  In  one  commun- 
ity visited  the  old  4%  basis  is  still  retained  and  the  treasurer  of 
the  local  board  had  an  entirely  erroneous  idea  of  the  present 
quota  plan.  The  present  study  indicates  a  somewhat  chaotic 
situation  in  the  whole  field  of  financing  of  agencies  with  perhaps 
some  indications  of  trends  in  the  development  of  this  field. 

There  are  at  least  five  methods  of  securing  financial  support 
commonly  used : 

1.  A  quota  or  allotment  which  may  be  (a)  fixed  so  that  a 
community  will  know  from  year  to  year  what  its  allot- 
ment is,  or  (b)  may  vary  from  year  to  year  as  the  national 
budget   varies. 
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2.  Membership  fees,  sometimes  paid  by  individuals  and 
sometimes   by   organizations. 

3.  The  payment  to  national  organizations  of  a  fixed  percent- 
age of  the  local  budget,  or  in  some  cases  a  fixed  percent- 
age of  certain  items  of  the  local  budget. 

4.  Contributions  from  local  people   and   chests. 

5.  Payment  by  local  people  for  certain  items  in  services 
rendered  such  as  expenses  of  field  secretary,  a  commis- 
sion on  supplies  provided,  the  profit  on  supplies  and 
publications. 

Quota 

A  simple  method  is  to  divide  the  national  budget  among 
the  various  sections  of  the  country  in  proportion  to  certain 
local  characteristics,  expecting  the  local  representatives 
of  the  national  agency  to  collect  from  local  people  their 
quota  or  allotment.  This  quota  may  be  assigned  to  local  com- 
munities on  the  basis  of  their  bank  deposits,  or  property  valuation 
on  the  basis  of  their  population,  or  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  members  in  the  local  organization.  Objections  are  raised  by 
local  communities  to  each  of  these  methods  as  a  basis  for  assign- 
ing local  quotas.  Bank  deposits  are  not  always  an  indication  of 
the  ability  to  pay  of  the  local  people  because  persons  from  sur- 
rounding communities  do  use  centrally  located  banks ;  a  similar 
objection  is  raised  to  property  valuation;  population  means  little 
because  a  high  percentage  of  recently  arrived  immigrants  or  of 
colored  people  in  a  southern  town  may  represent  comparatively 
little  wealth  and  interest  in  the  national  movement;  a  movement 
which  has  started  in  the  east  may  have  few  adherents  in  the  west ; 
recognition  and  existence  of  social  needs  differ  greatly  in  different 
parts  of  the  country;  allotments  based  on  number  of  members  is 
placing  a  handicap  on  communities  in  which  the  work  has  been 
best  developed. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  a  national  budget  the  quota  plan 
as  frequently  used  has  the  advantage  of  permitting  the  national 
organization  to  decide  upon  its  budget  and  then  assess  it  upon 
local  communities.  Local  communities,  however,  sometimes  re- 
fuse or  are  unable  to  meet  the  quota.  This  places  the  national 
organization  in  the  difficult  position  of  having  a  deficit  and  carry- 
ing a  large  amount  of  unpaid  quotas  on  its  books.  These  have 
to  be  written  off  in  many  cases.  From  the  local  standpoint  this 
quota  plan  means  a  certain  amount  of  indefiniteness  as  to  how 
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much  the  locality  will  have  to  raise  for  national  purposes.  It  is 
also  the  cause  sometimes  of  hostility  toward  supporting  nationals 
because  other  communities  of  comparably  the  same  size  may  be 
paying  less  or  nothing  toward  national  support.  Local  people 
have  urged  in  at  least  one  city  studied  regarding  the  support  of 
a  national  agency  that  no  other  city  in  the  state  was  meeting  its 
quota  and  that  therefore  an  undue  amount  of  financial  responsi- 
bility for  the  national  fell  upon  the  local  agency  of  this  communi- 
ty. This  local  organization  felt  justified  in  omitting  any  quota 
to  national  one  year  and  in  cutting  to  a  considerable  extent  its 
quota  for  the  succeeding  year. 

Because  of  these  various  objections  on  the  part  of  local  people 
at  least  one  national  organization  has  worked  out  a  fixed  quota 
by  combining  several  of  these  factors.  In  the  plan  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  population  plus  an  annual  charter  fee  to  be 
paid  by  the  local  organization  forms  the  basis  of  the  local  allot- 
ment as  indicated  in  the  following : 

Population 

25,000  and  under,  $75  plus  $25  charter  fee $100 

25,000  to  50,000,  $100  plus-  $50  charter  fee    150 

50,000  to  60,000,  $200  plus  $50  charter  fee    250 

60,000  to  70,000,  $300  plus  $50  charter  fee    350 

70,000  to  80,000,  $400  plus  $50  charter  fee    450 

80,000  to  90,000,  $500  plus  $50  charter  fee    550 

90,000  to  100,000,  $600  plus  $50  charter  fee    . , 650 

100,000  to  150,000,  $700  plus  $75  charter  fee    775 

150,000  to  200,000,  $800  plus  $75  charter  fee    875 

200,000  to  250,000,  $900  plus  $75  charter  fee   975 

250,000  to  300,000,  $1,000  plus  $75  charter  fee    1,075 

300,000  to  400,000,  $1,500  plus  $75  charter  fee     1,575 

400,000  to  500,000,  $2,000  plus  $100  charter  fee    2,100 

500,000  to  600,000,  $3,000  plus  $100  charter  fee     3,100 

600,000  to  700,000,  $3,500  plus  $100  charter  fee    3,600 

700,000  to  800,000,  $4,000  plus  $100  charter  fee     4,100 

800,000  to  900,000,  $4,500  plus  $100  charter  fee    4,600 

900,000  to   1,000,000,  $5,000  plus  $100  charter  fee    ....  5,100 

1,000,000  to  1,500,000,  $6,000  plus  $100  charter  fee   ....  6,100 

1,500,000  to  2,000,000,  $7,000  plus  $100  charter  fee    ....  7,100 

2,000,000  to  2,500,000,  $8,000  plus  $100  charter  fee   ....  8,100 

2,500,000  to  3,000,000,  $9,000  plus  $100  charter  fee    ....  9,100 

Membership 

Another  method  of  financing  national  social  agencies  frequent- 
ly combined  with  other  plans  is  membership.  A  limited  number 
of  national  agencies  support  themselves  wholly  on  membership 
fees.     A  variety  of  membership  plans  are  being:  tried.     In  some 
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organizations  part  of  a  membership  fee  paid  to  the  local  organiza- 
tion goes  to  the  national  or  is  divided  between  the  state  or  region- 
al and  the  national.  In  other  organizations  the  fee  is  paid  to  the 
national  and  a  part  of  it  is  returned  to  the  local  organization. 
Frequently  national  organizations  have  introduced  a  number  of 
kinds  of  membership,  a  scale  running  from  $5  to  $1,000  being  one 
organization's  plan.  Still  another  membership  plan  frequently 
used  is  payment  of  a  fixed  fee  or  membership  by  an  institution 
or  an  organization  rather  than  by  individuals. 

Percentage 

A  third  plan  is  the  payment  by  the  local  to  the  national  of  a 
percentage  of  the  local  budget.  In  some  cases  a  percentage  of 
the  total  local  budget  is  collected;  in  other  cases  the  percentage 
is  based  on  certain  items  in  the  budget;  all  local  expenditures 
except  those  for  relief  in  the  case  of  one  national  agency.  In 
still  another  national  organization  $2  on  each  $1,000  of  the  local 
budget  over  $3,000  is  collected.  Where  the  local  budget  is  $3,000 
or  under,  a  flat  payment  of  $5  is  asked.  The  percentage  varies 
from  .2  of  1%  to  10%  in  the  organizations  studied.  Several  organ- 
izations have  within  the  past  year  changed  their  basis  of  support 
from  membership  to  percentage  of  local  budget.  On  the  other 
hand  one  large  national  organization  has  abandoned  percentage 
of  local  budget  as  a  basis  for  financial  support. 

Appeal 

A  fourth  plan  of  financing  national  agencies  very  generally 
used  and  frequently  associated  with  one  of  the  preceding  plans 
is  the  appeal  for  direct  contributions.  This  appeal  is  generally 
made  from  national  headquarters  but  sometimes  also  comes  from 
local  executives  or  members.  With  the  multiplication  of  national 
agencies  the  difficulty  of  securing  direct  contributions  is  in- 
creased and  in  part  accounts  for  the  stress  placed  upon  other 
plans. 

Other  Types 

Additional  types  of  financial  relationship  between  local  or- 
ganizations and  people  and  the  national  organization  with  which 
they   are   affiliated    or    interested,   are    a    charge    to    local    com- 
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munities  for  services  actually  rendered,  a  commission  on  sales 
from  a  centralized  supply  department  or  manufacturing  plant 
maintained  by  the  national,  profits  on  publications,  etc.  A  num- 
ber of  org-anizations  make  a  charge  for  field  service  and  local 
communities  are  asked  to  reimburse  the  national  organization 
for  this  amount. 

Finance  Methods  by  Classes   of  National  Agencies 

Roughly  national  organizations  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes :  First,  the  organizations  where  the  local  program  is 
community  wide,  or  at  least  may  readily  be  understood  by  the 
community  and  participated  in  by  a  large  part  of  the  community; 
second,  organizations  where  the  local  program  is  of  a  specialized 
nature,  is  more  difficult  to  understand,  and  will  not  make  a 
g'eneral  appeal ;  third,  organizations  which  have  no  local  branches 
of  an  administrative  nature  but  are  rather  propaganda  or  educa- 
tional agencies. 

In  the  first  group  of  agencies  which  make  more  or  less  of  a 
community  appeal,  as  for  example  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  use  of 
a  quota  assigned  to  the  community  on  the  basis  of  wealth,  popu- 
lation, or  a  combination  of  these  with  membership  is  more  fre- 
quently a  part  of  the  financial  relationship  than  in  the  agencies 
of  the  other  two  groups.  It  is  probable  that  agencies  with  what 
might  be  called  easily  understood  programs  find  the  community 
quota  comparatively  easy  to  raise  because  of  the  general  appeal 
of  their  programs. 

The  agencies,  such  as  the  American  Association  for  Organ- 
izing Family  Social  Work,  which  have  what  might  be  called  a 
more  highly  specialized  local  program  with  a  more  limited  appeal 
at  best  in  several  cases  have  stressed  a  percentage  of  the  local 
budget  as  the  basis  of  financial  support  of  the  national.  In  sev- 
eral cases  there  has  been  a  recent  change  from  some  other  form 
of  support  to  percentage  of  budget.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  this 
is  a  relationship  easily  understood  by  locals,  and  a  relationship 
which  seems  fair.  Moreover  the  support  of  the  national  is  placed 
upon  the  limited  group  of  persons  who  are  interested  in  the  local 
organization. 

In  the  case  of  the  third  group  of  so-called  educational  or- 
ganizations which  ordinarily  have  no  local  connections  function- 
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ing  as  administrative  units,  though  they  may  have  local  com- 
mittees, such  as  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  the 
national  is  practically  dependent  upon  membership  fees  and 
contributions  as  a  basis  of  popular  support;  and  frequently 
different  kinds  of  memberships  to  appeal  to  different  economic 
classes  of  the  population  are  provided  for. 

Naturally  these  three  types  of  financial  support  for  three 
types  of  organization  are  not  clearly  marked  off.  As  has  been 
said,  many  organizations  use  several  forms  of  financial  relation- 
ship. However,  a  study  of  the  existing  financial  relationships 
between  communities  and  national  organizations  indicates  some- 
thing of  the  above  general  tendencies.  Financial  relations  be- 
tween locals  and  nationals  show  little  indication  of  intelligent 
planning  on  the  part  of  nationals  and  much  more  study  should  be 
given  to  this  subject  than  has  been  possible  in  these  fourteen 
communities. 

Policies  of  Chests 
Problem 

The  development  of  some  form  of  federated  budget  in  cities, 
and  the  probability  that  the  movement  will  continue  to  spread, 
have  had  great  influence  upon  the  financial  relations  of  local 
communities  to  national  organizations.  When  the  community 
chests  include  national  organizations  in  their  appropriations, 
these  appropriations  are  generally  decided  upon  by  the  budget 
committee  of  the  financial  federation  after  a  hearing  of  the  local 
representatives  of  the  national  organizations.  On  the  one  hand 
under  the  system  of  individual  financing  of  local  agencies  the 
directors  of  a  local  agency,  local  members  or  local  subscribers 
were  the  financial  support  of  national  agencies.  On  the  other 
hand  under  the  chest  a  small  group  of  persons  generally  considers 
the  amount  to  be  given  the  national  organization  in  connection 
with  amounts  to  be  sent  to  other  state  and  national  organizations. 
The  national  organizations  wihich  have  developed  no  policy 
among  themselves,  regarding  financial  relations  to  communities, 
find  themselves  facing  the  development  of  a  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  communities  from  which  their  support  comes.  This  policy 
is  being  formulated  sometimes  by  persons  whom  the  national 
organizations  have  taken  few  steps  to  inform  regarding  their 
programs. 
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Some  Local  Solutions 

Several  communities  have  already  formulated  local  policies 
toward  financing  national  organizations  and,  though  no  inter- 
community policy  has  as  yet  developed,  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Community  Organization,  which  is  the  national  organ- 
ization of  community  chests,  is  considering  what  policy  should 
be  adopted.  Moreover  there  seems  to  be  considerable  tendency 
in  the  newer  chest  cities  studied  to  mold  policies  on  those  of  the 
older  chest  cities. 

The  chest  cities  visited  varied  in  their  support  to  national 
organizations  from  permitting  only  small  membership  dues  to 
what  seemed  to  the  staff  of  the  study,  generous  appropriations 
to  national  organizations.  Only  one  of  the  cities  studied  (Cleve- 
land) had  developed  a  policy  toward  national  organizations  which 
indicated  much  thought  or  knowledge  of  the  actual  problems 
involved.  In  one  city  no  support  by  the  chest  is  given  national 
agencies  which  have  no  local  agency  representing  them.  This, 
however,  is  a  somewhat  difficult  matter  to  establish  and  in  at 
least  two  cases  a  member  of  the  staff  found  inconsistencies  in  ap- 
plying the  principle  on  the  part  of  the  chest.  A  national  agency 
had  been  granted  a  contribution  in  the  budget  of  the  chest  and  the 
chest  officials  explained  that  this  was  on  the  basis  that  it  was 
affiliated  with  a  certain  local.  A  staff  member  ascertained  from 
the  president  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  local  that  there 
was  no  relation  between  the  local  and  the  national  and  that  the 
local  was  carrying  out  a  program  in  a  different  field  from  that 
of  the  national.  In  another  case  a  chest  was  refusing  an  ap- 
propriation to  a  national  organization  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  no  relationship  to  the  local,  when  investigation  showed 
that  there  was  definite  relationship  and  that  the  local  had  asked 
for  services  over  a  considerable  period  of  time  and  was  even  then 
securing  special  help  from  the  national  organization. 

Local  Committees 

It  seemed  to  the  members  of  the  staff  that  the  policy  adopted 
in  some  cities  studied  of  requiring  a  national  organization  to 
establish  local  committees  only  for  the  sake  of  presenting  a 
financial  appeal  to  the  local  budget  committee  was  clearly  open 
to  criticism.    The  requirement  that  a  national  organization  have 
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a  local  active  branch  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  chest  funds  or 
else  raise  money  outside  the  chest,  places  a  handicap  on  national 
organizations  which  have  a  propaganda  or  educational  program, 
focussed  on  state  or  national  legislation,  for  instance,  rather  than 
one  of  local  service.  In  the  case  of  several  national  organizations 
the  work  is  confined  to  but  a  part  of  the  country  though  support 
comes  from  other  sections.  The  establishment  of  branches  with 
no  program  other  than  asking  the  chest  for  funds  means  that 
field  agents  are  taking  the  time  to  establish  still  more  inactive 
committees. 

Probationary  Year 

Another  requirement  for  financial  support  in  one  chest  city 
studied  is  a  probationary  year.  Until  an  organization  has  fi- 
nanced itself  for  a  year  successfully  and  demonstrated  the  value 
of  its  local  program,  no  financial  assistance  will  be  given.  This 
plan,  it  was  said  by  the  executive,  may  well  be  modified  later  to 
require  permission  from  the  chest  officials  in  the  beginning  for 
the  year's  demonstration  period.  Again  it  was  found  that  in  the 
case  of  at  least  one  organization  no  such  demonstration  period 
had  been  required.  In  this  latter  case  the  service  rendered  was 
of  great  importance  to  the  community  and  was  in  part  met  by  a 
combination  of  the  services  rendered  by  a  number  of  local  or- 
ganizations. The  national  relationship  was,  however,  entirely 
new  to  this  city.  Obviously  a  city  is  handicapping  the  develop- 
ment of  its  social  work  when  without  exception  a  year's  proba- 
tion without  chest  support  is  required.  There  are  uncovered 
fields  in  most  of  the  cities  visited  as  is  pointed  out  in  another 
section  of  the  study  and  an  organization  with  or  without  na- 
tional affiliation  equipped  to  meet  these  needs  should  be  wel- 
comed by  a  community  able  to  look  at  the  social  needs  of  the 
community  as  a  whole,  eliminate  duplication  of  services,  and 
provide  for  uncovered  fields. 

Religious  Agencies 

Another  problem  of  which  chest  officials  in  certain  cities 
visited  were  conscious  but  were  having  difficulty  in  solving  is  the 
elimination  from  chest  support  of  national  religious  agencies.  In 
no  city  studied  were  sectarian  agencies  carrying  on  purely  relig- 
ious work  supported,  but  in  every  chest  city  studied  agencies 
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which  had  in  part  a  religious  program  were  supported  by  the 
chest.  In  one  city  an  effort  is  made  to  distinguish  between  the 
religious  part  of  one  organization's  program  and  the  social  work 
done  by  this  agency,  the  chest  appropriating  money  for  the  latter 
only.  The  executive  of  another  agency  of  a  somewhat  similar 
semi-religious  character  in  the  same  city  in  discussing  chest  poli- 
cies asserted  that  while  his  agency  received  its  entire  budget  defi- 
cit from  the  chest  covering  both  religious  and  semi-religious  work, 
the  distinction  made  in  the  case  of  the  first  agency  was  no  more 
just  than  were  it  made  with  regard  to  his  agency.  The  intimate 
interrelation  of  religion  and  social  work  in  both  agencies  was 
such  that  no  distinction  between  them  could  be  made,  he  said. 

In  another  city  the  executive  of  a  flourishing  chest-supported 
agency  in  the  border-line  field  of  social  work  and  religious  work 
stated  that  he  favored  the  separation  of  all  agencies  with  a 
semi-religious  purpose  into  a  separate  group  for  financial  sup- 
port. He  was  convinced,  he  said,  that  the  agencies  doing  social 
work  for  the  community  at  large  irrespective  of  religious  convic- 
tion would  profit  by  such  a  separation  and  he  felt  that  the  semi- 
religious  agencies  would  be  strengthened  by  this  separation. 

More  Than  One  Solicitation 

In  several  of  the  cities  studied  the  chest  permits  certain  ex- 
ceptions to  the  only-one-solicitation  rule.  Certain  agencies  are 
permitted  to  carry  on  a  campaign  for  dollar  memberships.  In 
one  city  this  must  be  a  campaign  by  mail.  Funds  secured 
through  such  campaigns  are  reported  to  the  chest,  and  deducted 
from  the  agency's  appropriation  usually.  In  some  of  the  cities 
visited  chests  permit  the  sale  of  seals  for  the  support  of  an 
agency;  in  others  this  is  considered  solicitation  for  funds  and  is 
not  permitted.  Collections  on  the  streets  at  Chirstmas  time  are 
permitted  in  several  of  the  cities  maintaining  chests,  and  are  pro- 
hibited in  others. 

The  difficulty  of  preventing  further  solicitations  than  those 
indicated  above  is  great.  An  executive  of  the  Salvation  Army 
told  of  fourteen  different  organizations  in  his  division  with  pro- 
grams somewhat  similar  to  that  of  his  own  organization  working 
but  not  affiliated  with  the  chest  in  the  city  in  which  his  office 
is  located.  Many  of  these  workers  wear  a  similar  uniform  and 
a  few  of  them  use  the  initials  S.  A.  on  their  uniforms. 
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The  Volunteers  of  America 

American  Rescue  Workers 

Christian  Army 

Saved  Army 

Samaritan  Army 

Good  Samaritan  Army 

Christian  Crusaders 

Christian  Volunteers 

Gospel  Army 

Saved  Army  of  Gospel  Messengers 

Highways  and  Hedges 

Army  of  Christ 

Sanctified  Army 

Savior  Help  Me  Army 

Reports  are  frequently  made  of  house  to  house  solicitations, 
according  to  this  officer,  which  on  investigation  prove  to  be  by 
an  organization  other  than  the  Salvation  Army. 

In  one  city  with  a  well  organized  community  chest  and  with 
strict  rules  against  solicitation  for  funds  by  national  agencies, 
several  subscribers  to  the  chest  complained  to  the  investigators 
that  national  social  agencies  with  a  racial  or  sectarian  program 
still  continued  to  flood  the  city  with  appeals  and  that  those  local 
agencies  not  included  in  the  chest  still  continued  their  appeals 
for  funds. 

Cleveland  Plan 

In  Cleveland  the  financial  relations  between  the  Community 
Fund  and  national  agencies  has  been  the  subject  of  more  study 
than  in  any  other  city  visited.  The  plans  which  the  Cleveland 
Community  Fund  has  been  making  call  for  a  division  of  national 
agencies  into  those  of  limited  appeal  and  those  organized 
throughout  the  country.  Cleveland  in  the  past  has  been  basing 
her  support  of  national  agencies  on  these  considerations : 

"i.  The  obligations  of  certain  local  community  fund  member 
organizations  to  national  agencies  with  which  they  are  affilia- 
ted. 

2.  Special  service  rendered  Cleveland  by  national  and  state 
agencies. 
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3.  Support  which  has  been  given  national  and  state  agencies 
in  the  past  by  contributors  to  the  Community  Fund. 

4.  A  reasonable  expectation  of  the  amount  which  will  be 
actually  raised  by  the  agency  during  the  period  covered  by  the 
appropriation. 

5.  The  amount  which  these  agencies  received  in  the  past 
from  Cleveland." 

Under  the  new  plan  national  agencies  of  limited  appeal  shall 
not  receive  more  than  5%  of  their  national  budget,  a  percentage 
based  upon  the  ratio  of  Cleveland's  population  to  the  population 
of  the  ten  largest  cities.  Organizations  of  limited  appeal  are 
those  with  budgets  too  small  to  justify  a  nation  wide  campaign 
or  those  whose  services  appeal  to  a  limited  number  of  com- 
munities. 

The  national  agencies  of  wide  appeal  which  are  organized 
to  reach  small  as  well  as  large  communities  are  to  receive  not 
more  than  2%  of  their  national  budgets.  In  deciding  upon  the 
appropriations  for  national  agencies  the  relation  of  that  ap- 
propriation to  the  budget  of  the  local  agency  with  which  the  or- 
ganization is  affiliated  is  considered.  Moreover  the  Cleveland 
Community  Chest  while  giving  special  consideration  to  national 
social  agencies  of  so-called  limited  appeal  and  national  social 
agencies  for  which  Cleveland  people  in  the  past  have  assumed 
special  financial  responsibility  does  so  with  the  understanding 
that  the  national  agencies  so  supported  adopt  a  policy  of  ex- 
panding the  territory  from  which  they  receive  support,  with  the 
result  that  the  disproportion  of  support  from  Cleveland  may  be 
progressively  eliminated. 

Policy  Control 

The  accusation  has  been  made  against  community  chests  that 
with  the  centralization  of  finances  would  go  an  effort  to  influence 
policies  of  social  agencies.  The  development  of  this  influence 
would  in  the  long  run  compete  with  the  influence  of  national  or- 
ganizations over  their  own  locals.  Many  chest  officials  with  whom 
the  investigators  talked  were  conscious  of  this  criticism,  and 
were  very  desirous  that  no  occasion  for  this  criticism  should 
be  given  the  local  agencies.  In  fact  in  at  least  one  city  with 
a  highly  centralized  chest  where  several-  agencies  were  doing 
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poor  work  and  where  the  chest  officials  had  been  asked  to  help 
improve  the  situation  they  purposefully  declined  to  take  any 
active  part  in  the  matter,  maintaining  that  local  agencies  must 
work  out  their  own  problems  of  efficiency. 

The  accusation  was  made  in  a  number  of  cities  by  various 
agencies  that  the  management  of  the  chest  was  unfavorable  to 
them  and  that  certain  other  agencies  received  more  funds  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  members  of  their  boards  were  on  the 
budget  committee  of  the  chest.  This  affects  both  the  local  budget 
and  the  appropriation  to  national  headquarters.  Probably  in  those 
cities  in  which  budget  committees  are  not  representative  of  func- 
tional groups  and  in  which  members  of  the  budget  committee  are 
prohibited  from  serving  on  the  boards  of  any  affiliated  agencies 
there  is  less  liability  of  criticism  of  undue  influence  than  is  true 
of  the  other  cities.  The  consensus  of  opinion  in  communities 
visited  is  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  have  men  or  women  who  are 
active  on  the  board  of  some  local  agency  also  represented  on  so 
important  a  committee  as  the  budget  committee,  before  which 
the  appeals  of  all  the  social  agencies  in  town  have  to  pass,  if  this 
committee  is  the  creation  of  an  organization  independent  of  the 
social  agencies.  An  absolutely  unbiased  attitude  on  the  part  of 
this  most  important  committee  in  such  a  community  is  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  community  chest. 

Capital  Expenditure 

In  the  cities  visited  capital  expenditures  for  building  funds 
have  not  been  provided  by  the  chest.  Agencies  had  to  secure 
special  permission  from  the  chest  in  order  to  conduct  campaigns 
for  these  purposes.  One  of  the  cities  (Rochester)  visited  has 
had  a  succession  of  building  fund  campaigns  the  past  year  in 
addition  to  the  drive,  due  to  the  fact  that  during  the  war  a 
number  of  agencies  postponed  their  building  plans.  At  least 
in  this  city  the  quota  set  by  the  chest  has  been  raised  in  spite 
of  the  frequent  campaigns  for  capital  expenditure  on  the  part  of 
social  agencies.  "In  Rochester,  during  1922,  several  campaigns 
for  building  funds  were  held.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  February 
1922,  asked  for  $400,000  and  secured  $476,000.  The  St.  Mary's 
Hospital  asked  for  $225,000  in  March,  1922,  and  secured  $345,- 
000.  The  Knights  of  Columbus  asked  for  $555,000  in  April, 
1922,  and  secured  $576,000.     In   May  of   1922,  the   Community 
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Chest  campaign  produced  $1,256,469."*  Some  of  the  community 
chest  officials  interviewed  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  event- 
ually the  chest  may  have  to  make  plans  for  buildings  for  social 
agencies  as  well  as  for  current  expenditure.  None  of  them  has 
yet  thought  out  any  method  of  doing  this.  The  movement  for 
community  chests  is  so  new  that  there  has  been  little  time  for 
planning  for  future  development. 

Chest  officials  stated  that  the  solicitation  for  funds  for  build- 
ings of  agencies  with  religious  programs  or  interests  would  re- 
sult in  much  more  opposition  from  the  community  at  large  than 
the  raising  of  annual  budgets  for  such  agencies. 

Local  Membership 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  national  organization  one  of  the 
chief  difficulties  which  arises  in  connection  with  the  financial 
policies  of  chests  is  the  elimination  of  local  membership.  As 
has  been  said,  in  certain  communities  the  chest  permits  or- 
ganizations to  collect  a  small  membership  fee.  In  one  city 
visited  every  contributor  of  a  dollar  or  more  to  the  chest  be- 
comes entitled  thereby  to  active  membership  in  the  social  agen- 
cies supported,  but  inasmuch  as  there  are  over  100  agencies 
supported  by  the  chest  this  relationship  means  little.  This  re- 
lates only  to  those  agencies  which  do  not  render  some  service 
in  the  way  of  club  privileges  or  otherwise  to  their  members. 
Still  another  plan  which  has  been  worked  out  is  the  designation 
to  certain  agencies  of  subscriptions  to  the  chest.  However,  in 
some  cities  studied  the  chest  officials  had  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  inform  the  social  agencies  of  the  names  of  people 
who  had  designated  funds  nor  had  it  occurred  to  the  agencies 
to  request  these  lists.  The  value  of  these  people  as  having 
special  interest  in  the  program  of  the  agency  to  which  they 
subscribed  was  largely  lost.  Still  another  plan  was  the  adop- 
tion by  an  agency  of  the  policy  of  counting  as  a  member  all 
subscribers  to  the  chest  who  signified  their  desire  to  belong  to 
this  agency.  The  regular  bulletins  of  the  agency  and  other 
publicity  was  sent  to  these  people.  An  agency  having  primarily 
a  propagandist  or  educational  function  certainly  finds  it  more 
difficult  to  establish  this  membership  basis  for  support  under 
the  plans  of  the  chest  in  the  cities  studied. 


*  Persons,  "Central  Financing  of  Social  Agencies,"  p.   158. 
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A  chest  that  appeals  to  the  citizens  of  the  community  to 
send  all  requests  for  support  from  national  agencies  to  the  chest 
headquarters  and  asserts  that  all  legitimate  requests  for  funds 
from  national  agencies  are  granted,  sometimes  handicaps  na- 
tional agencies  dependent  upon  the  sympathy  of  individuals. 
This  is  more  especially  true  of  those  agencies  which  have  a 
program  of  economic  reform  not  popular  with  the  majority  of 
contributors  to  the  chest.  Conceivably  in  time  with  the 
strengthening  of  the  chest  organization  and  the  elimination  of 
the  dangers  of  attacks  on  the  chest  from  opponents  these  na- 
tional organizations  may  meet  with  more  liberal  support.  In 
one  of  the  best  organized  chests  studied  several  of  these  na- 
tional organizations  whose  programs  are  openly  opposed  by 
certain  interests  are  supported,  though  in  other  towns  studied 
they  received  no  financial  assistance  from  the  chest. 

A  national  organization  which  is  attempting  to  develop  in 
its  locals  a  democratic  membership  basis  has  more  difficulty  in 
towns  with  chests,  if  the  limited  number  of  cities  studied  is  any 
indication.  While  before  the  organization  of  the  chest  there  is 
little  participation  in  actual  policies  by  the  membership  of 
social  agencies  and  boards  of  directors  are  self-perpetuating, 
still  an  annual  meeting  is  generally  held  and  in  some  agencies 
is  fairly  well  attended,  and  t'here  is  the  form  of  electing  a  board 
of  directors  from  the  membership.  With  the  advent  of  a  chest 
in  most  of  the  agencies  studied  the  membership  basis  of  the 
agency  disappears,  while  the  board  of  directors  becomes  ab- 
solutely self-perpetuating.  This  whole  problem  of  democratiz- 
ing social  agencies  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  certain  na- 
tional agencies  which  feel  themselves  somewhat  handicapped  by 
the  centralization  of  funds  in  communities. 

Ultimate  Responsibility 

Under  the  plan  whereby  each  local  agency  finances  itself  the 
board  of  directors  is  responsible  to  the  membership,  a  definite 
group  in  the  community  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  their 
neighbors  in  that  they  have  at  least  had  sufficient  interest  in 
the  program  of  the  agency  to  make  a  contribution  or  to  take  out 
a  membership.  Under  the  community  chest  the  membership  of 
individuals  in  the  separate  agencies  in  the  cities  studied  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared.    The  check  on  the  board  of  direct- 
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ors  which  did  exist  under  the  old  system  of  membership,  nomin- 
ation committees,  and  an  annual  meeting  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely removed.  Instead  a  much  larger  part  of  the  community, 
many  times  larger  in  some  cities,  now  subscribes  to  a  centralized 
fund  out  of  which  the  individual  agencies  are  supported.  The 
boards  of  directors  of  the  local  agencies  now  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  an  indefinite  group  of  people  gradually  approaching  in 
some  cities  100%  of  the  population,  a  group  which  has  no  ma- 
chinery for  expressing  its  reactions  toward  an  individual  agency, 
nor  for  expressing  opinion  regarding  policy  or  personnel. 
Theoretically  the  board  of  directors  of  the  community  chest 
to  which  the  people  of  the  community  have  entrusted  their 
funds  would  seem  to  have  assumed  a  degree  of  responsibility  for 
the  efficiency  of  the  social  work  in  the  community  studied. 
Practically  what  has  happened  is  that  the  community  chest 
officials  in  some  cities  visited  purposely  avoid  the  problem  of 
efficiency  of  work  as  well  as  most  of  the  problems  of  the 
agencies  except  that  of  finance;  and  self-perpetuating  boards 
of  directors  and  in  many  cases  executive  secretaries  who  have 
centered  policy  making  and  executive  functions  in  themselves 
are  carrying  on  social  welfare  work  with  no  apparent  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  their  responsibility  is  to  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

Some  Difficulties  Faced  by  Chests 

No  discussion  of  the  relation  of  local  financial  federations  to 
national  agencies  would  be  complete  without  recognition  of  the 
benefits  of  the  chest  movement  in  increased  revenues  for  social 
agencies  and  in  making  possible  new  agencies  for  uncovered 
fields.  It  is  necessary  also  to  recognize  the  problem  which  the 
local  chest  officials  have  to  meet.  There  is  on  the  part  of  local 
agencies  a  constant  demand  for  expansion  and  a  certain  degree 
of  jealousy  of  funds  which  are  sent  out  of  the  community  to 
support  national  agencies.  This  situation  is  magnified  many 
times  when  the  chest  fails  to  raise  its  budget,  as  was  true  in  sev- 
eral of  the  cities  studied,  because  in  that  case  the  pressure  to 
keep  all  funds  raised  within  the  city  becomes  even  greater. 

Still  another  difficulty  is  the  great  number  of  national  agen- 
cies which  make  demands  for  local  support.  Added  to  this  have 
been  appeals  for  foreign  relief  during  the  past  few  years  which 
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some  of  the  chests  have  tried  to  meet.  There  has  been  no  policy 
worked  out  on  the  part  of  national  agencies  regarding  their 
local  appeals.  Quotas  have  been  assigned  local  agencies  on 
almost  as  many  different  bases  as  there  are  national  agencies 
using  the  quota  plan,  and  all  too  frequently  local  chest  officials 
have  had  no  contact  with  the  national  agencies  except  with 
regard  to  the  amount  of  money  to  be  sent  from  the  community 
to  the  national.  Chest  officials  can  hardly  be  censured  for  some 
scepticism  as  to  the  work  of  national  agencies  appealing  to 
them  for  funds  when  so  little  effort  has  been  made  really  to 
explain  the  national  program  to  local  people. 

Community  Reactions  to  the  Various  Aspects  of  the  Problem 

of  Finance 

In  the  fourteen  communities  visited  in  this  study  the  financ- 
ing of  social  agencies  is  a  difficult  matter,  varying  greatly  from 
city  to  city,  and  in  communities  where  there  is  no  chest  vary- 
ing even  more  greatly  from  agency  to  agency.  Opposition  on 
the  part  of  local  communities  to  large  amounts  of  money  sent 
to  support  national  organizations  is  in  part  the  result  of  the 
local  financial  difficulties  which  agencies  meet.  Other  factors 
entering  into  the  situation  are  the  failure  of  national  organiza- 
tions to  secure  from  local  people  an  appreciation  of  their  pro- 
grams, a  matter  which  has  been  discussed  in  Chapter  VII,  to- 
gether with  a  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  many  local 
executives  of  the  services  which  their  own  national  organiza- 
tions stand  ready  to  furnish  or  in  many  places  actually  have 
furnished  the  community.  This  matter  has  been  treated  more 
fully  in  Chapter  V.  Again  and  again  members  of  the  staff 
heard  from  local  people,  social  workers,  board  members,  and 
representatives  of  the  general  public,  expressions  of  opposition 
to  what  the  local  people  consider  large  sums  secured  from  the 
town  for  national  organizations.  When  these  contributions  to 
nationals  are  published,  as  is  true  in  some  of  the  chest  cities 
visited,  even  more  opposition  was  expressed,  due  to  the  com- 
paring of  the  different  amounts  granted  national  organizations 
in  the  same  general  field  of  work. 

As  has  been  stated  above,  the  community  chests  in  the  cities 
visited  have  not  been  able  to  finance   new  buildings  for  their 
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affiliated  agencies.  The  result  has  been  that  those  local  agen- 
cies affiliated  with  national  organizations,  as  well  as  purely  local, 
which  desire  funds  for  new  buildings  have  to  conduct  their 
own  drives.  The  dates  for  these  drives  have  been  decided 
upon  after  consultation  with  the  chest  officials  so  that  in 
no  way  could  the  drive  interfere  with  the  chest  campaign. 
Moreover,  in  at  least  one  city  the  chest  stipulated  that  the  drive 
of  one  agency  was  to  be  conducted  without  publicity  and  that 
only  prospects  approved  by  the  chest  officials  could  be  ap- 
proached. Agencies  of  long  standing  in  the  community,  agen- 
cies with  strong  national  connections,  and  agencies  having  the 
support  of  the  persons  representing  wealth  in  the  community 
have  as  a  rule  been  successful  in  raising  funds,  or,  as  in  the 
illustration  given  above  in  Rochester,  have  had  their  campaigns 
well  over-subscribed.  In  a  number  of  the  communities  visited 
the  assertion  was  made  that  little  consideration  was  given  to 
relative  need  in  making  plans  for  a  drive  for  capital  investment. 
This  condition  was  as  evident  and  perhaps  more  so  in  non-chest 
cities  as  in  chest  cities.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  this  comment 
generally  came  from  executive  and  board  members  in  agencies 
engaged  in  work  similar  to  that  of  the  agencies  which  had  been 
conducting  the  drive. 

Though  no  attempt  was  made  to  evaluate  the  work  of  agen- 
cies in  comparison  with  their  physical  equipment,  it  occasionally 
seemed  to  the  staff  members  that  "To  him  who  hath  shall  be 
given."  This  situation  involves  national  agencies  to  this  extent 
that  hostility  aroused  by  a  local  agency  through  a  capital  invest- 
ment drive  which  is  deemed  untimely  by  local  people  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  national  organization  affiliated  with  the  local  in 
both  chest  and  non-chest  cities.  Some  tendency  seems  to  be 
developing  in  the  chest  towns  visited  toward  considering  the 
social  problems  of  their  communities  as  a  unit  and  from  this 
tendency  the  probability  is  that  within  the  next  few  years  much 
more  wisdom  will  be  accumulated  in  the  expenditure  of  funds  for 
capital  investment.  This  seems  to  have  been  given  little  con- 
sideration in  most  of  the  communities  visited.  In  one  city  of 
25,000  visited  present  tendencies  will  result  in  the  next  few  years 
in  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  for  Protestant  white  people, 
the  same  for  colored,  some  provision  for  Roman  Catholics, 
and  a  joint  building  for  the  Y.  M.  H.  A.  and  Y.  W.  H.  A.,— 
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an  enormous  investment  in  brick  and  mortar.  In  at  least  two 
cities  leisure  time  movements  which  have  ordinarily  been  car- 
ried on  in  separate  buildings  were  beginning  to  utilize  public  and 
religious  buildings  and  were  beginning  to  interpret  the  support 
they  received  from  the  chest  as  requiring  of  them  service  to 
the  community  as  a  whole  reg'ardless  of  membership  affiliations. 
The  development  of  this  tendency  on  the  part  of  agencies,  plus 
the  tendency  to  view  the  social  problems  of  a  community  as  a 
unit,  should  go  far  to  solve  the  problem  of  capital  investment 
in  the  next  few  years. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  above,  local  people,  particularly  in 
chest  towns  where  the  opportunity  to  make  comparisions  is 
given  everyone,  objected  to  the  variety  of  methods  on  which 
quotas  of  the  national  organization  are  based.  While  there  have 
been  probably,  as  has  been  indicated  above,  certain  tendencies 
with  regard  to  the  basis  of  local  contributions  on  the  part  of  vari- 
ous types  of  national  agencies,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  local 
people  in  the  communities  studied  the  percentage  of  the  local 
budget  as  a  basis  for  support  of  national  agencies  seemed  to  meet 
with  the  least  objection.  Apparently  even  the  ten  percent  of  a 
large  part  of  the  budget  which  one  national  agency  receives  from 
its  locals  meets  with  less  opposition  than  a  flat  assessment  made 
by  a  national  upon  a  local  on  the  basis  of  population  or  wealth 
or  a  combination  of  this  with  some  other  factors.  This  is  in 
part  due  to  the  ease  with  which  local  people  can  understand 
this  assessment.  Two  percent  of  the  local  budget,  or  five  per- 
cent of  the  local  budget,  or  even  ten  percent  of  part  of  the  local 
budget,  is  easily  explained,  holds  good  from  year  to  year,  can 
be  definitely  met  in  making  out  local  budgets  and  seems  to  local 
people  to  have  an  element  of  justice  not  apparent  to  the  same 
extent  in  other  methods.  The  results  of  this  study  would  in- 
dicate that  next  to  support  of  national  agencies  entirely  through 
membership  fees,  a  difficult  matter  where  there  are  community 
chests,  the  percentage  of  the  local  budget  is  the  most  popular 
method  from  the  standpoint  of  local  agencies. 

Summary 

From  the  standpoint  of  national  agencies  the  staff  of  this 
study   is   convinced  that   finance  is   of   great   importance.     The 
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present  situation  is  chaotic.  This  study  is  able  to  picture  the 
situation  in  but  fourteen  communities.  The  staff  of  this  study  is 
convinced  that  these  limited  data  demonstrate  that  there  is  more 
thinking  about  national  agencies  as  a  group  in  these  communi- 
ties than  is  true  of  national  social  agencies  themselves.  The 
national  or  field  executive  approaches  the  local  situation  at  a 
disadvantage.  He  has  given  little  attention  to  the  national 
problem  outside  his  own  field.  The  local  people  are  already 
thinking  in  broader  terms.  They  have  been  forced  to  look  at 
national  social  agencies  as  a  group.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  chest  cities,  and  in  these  cities  national  organizations  have 
an  opportunity  and  a  duty  to  make  clear  to  local  people  the 
kinds  of  service  they  furnish  their  locals.  This  may  well  be 
done  jointly  or  at  least  through  some  understanding  of  the 
other  factors  involved.  It  is  hoped  that  out  of  this  study  of 
financial  relations  of  locals  to  national  social  organizations  a 
more  comprehensive  study  <">f  the  problem  may  develop. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   FORMAL   SERVICES   OF   NATIONAL   ORGANIZA- 
TIONS TO  THEIR  LOCAL  UNITS 

The  services  which  national  social  agencies  render  to  their 
local  units  largely  determine  the  relationship  between  the  two. 
This  chapter  discusses  impressions  made  upon  local  communi- 
ties by  these  services,  grouped  under  the  following  headings: 

Field  Service — Local  Contacts 

Field   Service — Administrative   Problems 

Supply  Service 

Educational  Service,  including 

Statistical  Service 
Research 
Legislation 
Library 
Information 
Publicity 
Miscellaneous  Services 

Personnel  service  is  discussed  in  Chapter  III,  and  is  there- 
fore omitted  from  this  chapter. 

Field  Service — Local  Contacts 
Addresses 

The  most  effective  contacts  of  national  agencies  with  the  four- 
teen communities  visited  were  undoubtedly  made  through  field 
service.  While  the  assistance  offered  to  local  groups  by  national 
field  staffs  was  not  always  acceptable  to  them,  there  was  a 
widespread  feeling  of  appreciation  of  this  service.  This  was  in- 
dicated in  two  ways.  A  number  of  executives  and  board  mem- 
bers expressed  resentment  at  not  being  visited  by  national  field 
representatives  and  many  others  stated  that  they  were  anxious  for 
an  increased  number  of  field  visits  from  some  national  field  work- 
ers and  visits  of  longer  duration. 
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Some  local  executives  said  the  greatest  contribution  from 
their  national  field  staffs  was  inspirational  addresses.  One  field 
worker  spoke  before  eight  groups  in  two  days  in  one  city.  The 
local  executives  felt  that  the  publicity  which  his  work  had  re- 
ceived through  these  speeches  was  invaluable.  However,  some 
other  local  workers  indicated  that  they  wanted  more  than  stimu- 
lating speeches.  A  number  of  the  social  workers  in  one  com- 
munity complained  of  a  bad  local  situation.  When  asked  if 
the  national  organization  in  that  field  was  aware  of  these  con- 
ditions, they  said,  "Oh  yes,  we  have  had  the  executive  down 
here  and  he  aroused  great  interest  by  his  speeches,  but  nothing 
happened  afterwards.  He  did  not  follow  up  the  good  contacts 
he  made."  About  another  national  executive,  this  remark  was 
made,  "She  gives  a  good  general  talk  which  awakens  interest 
in  the  work,  but  she  makes  almost  no  concrete  suggestions.  We 
need  someone  now  from  national  headquarters  who  can  help  us 
plan  the  details  of  our  organization  and  outline  our  definite  pro- 


Community  Surveys 

Sometimes  national  field  representatives  are  asked  by  local 
groups  to  assist  in  community  planning.  Two  of  the  cities 
visited  made  such  a  request  of  national  field  representatives.  In 
one  instance,  a  community  study  was  undertaken  and  the  result 
was  a  plan  for  well-rounded  community  development  in  which 
each  agency  played  its  part  without  overlapping  or  duplication. 
The  prestige  of  the  national  organization  whose  field  representa- 
tive made  such  a  contribution  to  community  life  was  greatly 
enhanced.  The  president  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  local 
agency  said  that  he  would  feel  ashamed  not  to  give  an  annual 
contribution  to  this  agency  because  of  the  great  service  which 
the  field  representative  had  rendered  them.  In  another  com- 
munity a  national  field  worker  was  asked  by  a  local  group  to 
make  a  study  of  recreation  for  girls  in  that  community  and 
if  she  felt  it  advisable  to  develop  a  unit  of  her  own  organization. 
Unfortunately,  this  field  worker,  according  to  local  people,  was 
more  interested  in  building  up  a  unit  of  her  own  organization 
than  she  was  in  finding  out  what  the  community  really  needed 
and  would  support.    The  result  was  the  establishment  of  a  new 
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organization  whose  program  overlapped  that  of  a  local  agency. 
The  local  organization  was  not  meeting  in  full  measure  the  needs 
of  that  community,  but,  according  to  local  opinion,  it  could  have 
been  strengthened. 

Special  Studies 

Special  survey  staffs  are  provided  by  few  national  organiza- 
tions, but  the  regular  field  staffs  of  numerous  agencies  do  under- 
take different  types  of  surveys.  Several  national  agencies  be- 
lieve in  making  "Pathfinder"  studies  before  organizing  any  work 
in  communities.  In  the  course  of  these  studies,  certain  key 
people  are  interviewed  as  to  the  community's  social  problems. 
The  suggestion  was  made  that  information  about  such  studies  and 
their  findings  should  be  made  available  to  other  national  organ- 
izations. When  this  is  not  done  each  new  agency  is  under  the 
necessity  of  sending  in  a  representative  who  must  go  over  much 
the  same  ground,  interviewing  many  of  the  same  people.  This 
has  not  tended  to  increase  the  prestige  of  either  the  new  or  the 
old  organization.  Another  example  of  lack  of  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  national  agencies  with  regard  to  surveys  was  men- 
tioned by  local  people.  One  local  study  was  so  broad  in  its 
scope  that  it  covered  parts  of  the  fields  of  several  national 
organizations,  yet  no  representatives  of  these  agencies  were 
called  upon  to  assist. 

Experts 

The  services  of  experts  in  various  fields  are  made  available 
to  communities  by  some  national  organizations.  The  National 
Tuberculosis  Association,  for  instance,  has  doctors,  sanitarians, 
and  building  experts  to  advise  with  local  groups  on  the  building 
of  tuberculosis  sanatoria.  This  service  was  commented  on  fre- 
quently as  of  great  value.  Some  other  national  organizations 
have  established  bureaus  at  their  headquarters,  whose  chief  in- 
terest is  such  specialized  service,  but  make  no  provision  for 
field  visits  of  their  experts.  In  few  fields  is  expert  advice  so 
badly  needed  as  where  the  local  programs  call  for  special  types 
of  buildings.  A  badly  constructed  building  may  be  a  serious 
handicap  to  the  development  of  local  work  and  as  buildings  have 
a  certain   element  of  permanence  and  it  is   difficult  to  change 
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them,  once  they  have  been  built,  it  is  important  that  local 
groups  be  able  to  secure  expert  advice  on  construction 
before  they  assign  the  contracts.  In  several  communities 
people  referred  to  the  buildings  of  social  agencies  as 
"white  elephants."  In  one  case,  they  felt  that  the  building  was 
not  needed,  in  another  that  it  was  too  large,  and  in  a  third,  that 
it  was  wholly  unfit  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 
The  director  of  the  third  institution  stated  that  in  order  to 
provide  one  good  sized  room  in  which  to  hold  recreational  and 
educational  classes,  the  whole  building  would  have  to  be  re- 
modeled. She  suggested  that  if  this  national  organization  had 
provided  expert  advice  on  the  building  of  such  institutions,  "this 
monstrosity  would  not  have  been  put  up."  She  said,  however, 
that  she  appreciated  the  fact  that  the  employment  of  such 
experts  entailed  an  expenditure  of  funds  beyond  the  resources 
of  her  particular  national  organization. 

One  national  agency  offers  to  its  local  units  the  services 
of  their  campaign  workers  for  budget  raising  free  for  two  weeks. 
If  service  is  desired  longer  local  organizations  must  pay  for  it. 

Regional  Conferences 

The  field  representatives  of  several  national  agencies  have 
developed  interesting  regional  and  state  conferences  to  supple- 
ment the  national  annual  meetings.  A  field  secretary  of  one  na- 
tional organization,  for  instance,  aroused  local  enthusiasm  in  one 
section  by  placing  full  responsibility  for  the  conference  organiza- 
tion and  program  on  the  local  group.  The  field  secretary 
sounded  out  the  local  officials  in  that  region  to  see  if  a  con- 
ference was  desired,  where  and  when  they  thought  it  should 
be  held,  what  subjects  they  wished  to  discuss,  and  what  national 
staff  members  they  wished  to  have  present.  This  information 
she  passed  on  to  the  Chairman  of  the  local  located  in  the  most 
accessible  city.  This  man  acted  as  temporary  conference  chair- 
man, and  called  together  the  local  delegates.  A  "permanent 
conference  organization  was  formed  and  a  program  planned. 
The  result  was  a  meeting  largely  given  over  to  the  discussion 
of  local  problems,  which  proved  stimulating  to  both  national 
and  local  groups.  The  director  of  another  national  agency 
supplements  his   activities   and   arouses   interest  by  asking  the 
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members  of  his  national  executive  board  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  the  regional  conferences  held  in  their  territories.  One 
of  these  board  members,  the  secretary  of  a  state-wide  agency, 
was  developing  such  a  conference  at  the  time  of  the  Staff  visit. 
He  had  consulted  with  executives  of  other  agencies  in  that 
vicinity  and  was  arousing  much  interest  in  the  project.  He 
said  that  he  felt  regional  conferences  of  this  kind  were  a  most 
effective  way  of  bringing  the  national  program  before  local 
groups  who  would  never  go  any  distance  to  attend  national 
meetings. 

Advice  on  Local  Interrelationships 

One  of  the  most  important  requests  made  of  most  of  the 
national  field  representatives  in  the  various  communities  visited 
was  to  give  advice  on  inter-agency  relationships.  Undoubtedly 
the  fact  that  there  were  Councils  of  Social  Agencies  and  Com- 
munity Chests  in  so  many  of  the  communities  made  the  organ- 
ization of  inter-relationships  a  vital  question.  All  field  workers 
were  being  asked  to  make  suggestions  concerning  these.  This 
illustrates  again  one  difficult  problem  of  field  service:  the  wide 
range  of  authoritative  information  which  a  field  worker  must 
have.  In  giving  advice  regarding  such  relationships  the  field 
worker  must  know  not  only  his  oAvn  organization  but  must  have 
some  appreciation  of  the  services  available  to  local  groups  from 
all  national  agencies.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  those  represen- 
tatives who  have  a  comparatively  small  territory  to  cover  and  so 
have  a  chance  to  visit  communities  fairly  frequently  be  kept  in- 
formed regarding  other  national  programs.  These  workers,  if 
they  have  established  the  right  relationships  with  local  groups, 
will  be  called  upon  continually  to  assist  in  community  planning 
and  they  cannot  render  adequate  service  in  this  respect  unless 
they  know  the  services  available  from  other  national  agencies, 
as  well  as  their  own. 

As  a  means  of  giving  field  workers  more  knowledge  regard- 
ing other  agencies  one  local  executive  suggested  that  if  a  joint 
conference  of  the  field  staffs  of  the  three  large  organizations  in 
her  particular  field  could  be  held,  such  a  meeting  would  give 
an  opportunity  to  inform  these  workers  about  each  other's 
programs  and  methods  of  work.  Several  national  organ- 
izations have  appreciated  the  advantages  of  group  conferences 
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of  field  workers  on  specific  community  situations,  and  so  have 
assisted  in  the  formation  of  Councils  of  State  Agencies  (which 
include  the  nationals  working  in  the  state)  to  insure  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  meetings.  However,  thus  far,  only  three 
states  visited  have  developed  such  Councils.  In  discussing  the 
needs  of  specific  communities,  the  field  representatives  become 
informed  upon  the  programs  of  many  other  national  organiza- 
tions and  co-operative  developments  of  local  work  have  been 
the  result. 

Field  Service — Administrative  Problems 
Inadequacy  of  Field  Staffs 

Among  the  most  difficult  problems  of  administration  is  the 
inadequacy  of  field  staffs.  Six  of  the  national  groups  have  no 
workers  available  for  field  service  and  four  have  only  the  half- 
time  of  their  executives.  In  fact  thirty-eight  out  of  forty-six 
agencies  have  an  average  of  only  two  field  workers  apiece.  With 
the  United  States  as  their  territory  these  workers  cannot  keep 
in  close  touch  with  many  communities.  Many  agencies  have 
found  a  regional  organization  with  field  service  effective.  How- 
ever, a  number  of  national  agencies  which  are  not  so  organized 
have  assigned  their  field  representatives  to  definite  territories, 
with  some  central  city  as  headquarters.  The  local  executives 
then  know  that  there  is  a  national  staff  member  within  reach 
who  may  be  called  upon  for  specific  services  at  any  time.  Many 
board  members  and  executives  commented  favorably  upon  this 
plan. 

Those  national  organizations  which  have  developed  regional 
and  state  organizations  naturally  place  responsibility  for  field 
visits  on  these  district  offices.  The  national  staffs  supplement 
their  work  only  when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  district  offices. 

The  limitation  of  field  staffs  in  so  many  national  organiza- 
tions makes  it  necessary  to  discriminate  in  responding  to  re- 
quests from  local  units  for  service,  so  that  often  correspondence 
must  take  the  place  of  personal  visits.  This  is  sometimes  re- 
sented by  local  groups,  although  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
national  organizations  it  is  unavoidable. 
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Reports 

Another  problem  is  how,  when,  and  where  to  write  reports 
of  field  visits,  so  that  they  can  receive  the  immediate  attention 
of  national  executives  and  boards.  On  critical  situations  in  local 
communities,  field  secretaries  say,  they  can  usually  receive  the 
advice  of  the  national  staff  by  telegraph.  However,  they  find 
this  method  hardly  feasible  for  reporting  every  community  sit- 
uation. One  local  executive  referred  to  an  incident  which  had 
caused  strained  relations  for  a  time  between  his  board  of  direc- 
tors and  his  national  organization,  due  to  a  delay  in  advising 
on  a  local  situation.  The  field  representative  to  whom  the 
problem  had  been  presented,  was  waiting  until  her  return  to 
national  headquarters  to  send  the  local  directors  a  statement. 
This  meant  a  delay  of  three  or  four  weeks.  The  board  waited 
ten  days  for  an  answer  and  then  wired  national  headquarters. 
The  reply  which  came  was  unsatisfactory,  as  it  made  no  refer- 
ence to  the  specific  problem.  Some  members  of  the  board  knew 
that  there  was  a  serious  weakness  in  their  organization  and  felt 
that  it  could  only  be  remedied  by  having  it  clearly  pointed  out  to 
them  by  the  national  organization.  The  report  of  the  visit  to  this 
community  had  not  been  sent  in  to  the  national  headquarters  and 
their  reply  to  the  local  inquiry  was  so  full  of  praise  that  it  was 
difficult  later  for  the  national  staff  with  fuller  information  to 
make  any  criticisms  of  the  local  organization  or  any  sugges- 
tions with  regard  to  reorganization. 

Field  Service  Supplemented 

Some  national  agencies  have  devised  methods  of  supple- 
menting effectively  the  work  of  their  field  staffs.  Several  or- 
ganizations ask  their  national  and  regional  board  members  to 
give  volunteer  service  in  the  development  of  new  work  in 
uncovered  fields.  Usually  their  contribution  is  the  making  of 
speeches  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  national  program.  One 
agency,  however,  has  been  successful  in  securing  valuable  addi- 
tional service  of  its  board  members.  Regional  committees  have 
been  organized  in  the  territory  covered  by  each  field  secretary. 
The  members  of  these  committees  are  expected  not  only  to  assist 
in  promoting  new  organizations,  but  to  visit  established  units 
and   give   consideration   to   ways   of   making   their   work   more 
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effective.  This  kind  of  assistance  to  field  representatives  was 
illustrated  by  one  of  the  regional  committees  with  which  the 
Staff  came  in  contact,  and  which  has  developed  a  new  plan  for 
the  organization  of  rural  sections,  a  plan  which  would  be  sug- 
gestive to  other  parts  of  the  country  and  to  other  agencies. 

A  few  national  organizations  have  used  local  executives 
occasionally  to  advance  work  in  nearby  communities.  One  of 
these  executives  stated  that  he  had  been  released  by  his  board, 
at  the  request  of  the  national  agency,  to  assist  in  adjusting  a 
critical  situation  in  another  community.  Another  had  been 
asked  to  take  responsibility  for  developing  work  similar  to  hers 
in  other  parts  of  the  same  state.  One  man  has  been  giving 
a  month  or  more  each  year  to  the  national  organization  for 
financial  campaign  work.  Several  executives  stated  that  they 
would  enjoy  being  used  as  field  representatives  by  their  national 
agency,  but  they  were  never  called  upon  for  such  service.  A 
few  national  agencies  have  been  successful  in  interesting  and 
keeping  informed  secretaries  of  State  Departments  of  Public 
Welfare,  executives  of  State  Conferences  of  Social  Work,  and 
the  Extension  Departments  of  State  Universities.  The  work 
of  one  national  organization  is  being  promoted  effectively  by 
the  secretaries  of  two  State  Departments  of  Public  Welfare 
with  whom  the  Staff  came  in  contact.  The  president  of  one 
State  Conference  of  Social  Work  has  been  instrumental  in 
having  the  programs  of  several  national  agencies  presented  to 
that  group.  Two  national  agencies  were  called  in  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Extension  Departments  of  two  State  Universities  to 
reorganize  the  work  of  the  local  agency. 

To  maintain  field  service  at  a  high  level  of  efficiency  presents 
great  difficulties.  The  field  secretary  as  adviser  to  local  agencies 
should  be  continually  supplied  by  national  headquarters  with 
such  data  as  information  about  federal  and  state  social  welfare 
laws,  statistics  in  regard  to  problems  in  his  own  and  allied  fields, 
new  developments  in  certain  communities  which  may  be  suggest- 
ive to  him,  publicity  material  which  will  give  force  to  his  argu- 
ments, etc.  All  of  this  is  important  if  he  is  to  keep  pace  with 
local  needs.  To  maintain  adequately  this  service  to  field  work- 
ers would  require  increases  in  national  budgets  which  could  be 
met  only  through  increases  in  local  support. 
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Travel 

Many  national  agencies  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  con- 
stantly changing  field  staffs,  because  continuous  traveling  for 
long  periods  appears  to  be  beyond  the  strength  of  most  human 
beings.  Four  different  field  representatives  in  two  years  for  the 
same  territory  is  the  record  of  one  national  agency,  according 
to  local  workers.  This  rapid  change  in  personnel  interrupted 
the  continuity  of  contact  between  the  local  and  national  organ- 
ization and  affected  the  attitude  of  the  local  group  toward  the 
national  organization. 

Schedules 

The  arranging  of  schedules  of  field  representatives  is  an- 
other problem  which  presents  difficulties  to  national  agencies. 
A  few  national  organizations  have  tried  the  plan  of  fixing  the 
itineraries  of  their  field  workers  at  national  headquarters,  basing 
their  judgment  about  the  need  for  field  visits  largely  upon  the 
dates  of  previous  visits  to  communities,  emergent  situations  in 
local  communities  which  had  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  national  staff,  or  the  need  for  a  specific  service  to  national 
organizations,  such  as  raising  funds  for  the  national  budget,  etc. 
One  or  two  field  representatives  stated  that  these  fixed  itiner- 
aries were  extremely  difficult  to  follow.  Furthermore,  they 
felt  that  the  situation  in  local  communities  should  be  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  deciding  upon  field  visits.  The  field  repre- 
sentatives felt  that  they  were  better  informed  upon  these  than 
were  national  executives  who  did  not  appreciate  local  community 
situations.  Sometimes  field  representatives  do  not  give  advance 
notice  of  their  coming  to  local  groups  and  the  results  of  their 
visits  are  unsatisfactory.  Several  local  agencies  objected  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  received  no  notice  of  proposed  visits  of  field 
representatives  and  cited  instances  where  they  had  come  at  most 
inopportune  times.  Both  the  national  and  local  organizations 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  these  visits. 

Supply  Service 
Equipment 

A  few  national  organizations  provide  for  the  purchase  of 
supplies    from    national    headquarters,    such    as    uniforms    and 
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accessories;  the  largest  number  prepare  pamphlets  on  various 
subjects,  publicity  material,  and  record  forms.  So  few  national 
agencies  sell  supplies  that  there  were  few  comments  made  upon 
this  service.  In  two  or  three  places,  the  question  was  raised  as 
to  the  policy  of  some  nationals  making  a  profit  on  the  goods 
they  sold  to  their  local  units.  Executives  opposed  this  plan, 
since  they  said  it  meant  a  greater  expense  to  their  members  for 
equipment  and  this  in  turn  excluded  from  membership  some 
of  the  people  they  were  most  anxious  to  reach.  Objection  was 
raised  in  one  or  two  cities  to  the  delays  entailed  in  the  shipping 
of  goods  from  only  one  point,  that  is,  New  York  City.  One 
executive,  however,  said  that  his  national  organization  was  now 
adjusting  this  matter  and  was  about  to  establish  shipping  points 
in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Printed  Material 

A  few  local  workers  commented  upon  the  amount  of  printed 
material  sent  to  them  by  their  national  organizations.  More 
than  one  said  quite  frankly  they  could  not  use  all  of  it,  that  some 
of  it  they  did  not  even  read,  and  some  they  simply  threw  in  the 
wastepaper  basket.  One  or  two  agencies  have  tried  to  adjust 
the  matter  of  quantity  by  sending  out  questionnaires  asking 
specifically  just  how  much  material  is  desired. 

As  to  record  forms,  standard  forms  have  been  worked  out 
in  many  fields  and  are  used  with  satisfaction  by  the  local 
agencies.  Several  executives  in  other  fields  stated  that  such 
forms  would  be  welcomed.  These  they  thought  might  be  sub- 
mitted to  local  groups  for  comments,  or  local  workers  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  might  be  asked  to  send  in  to  national  head- 
quarters the  forms  now  in  use  and  standard  forms  might  be 
developed  from  these.  One  secretary  of  a  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  was  anxious  to  have  suggestions  on  the  form  of  report 
which  he  should  require  from  agencies  receiving  public  funds. 
He  stated  that  he  had  asked  representatives  of  a  number  of 
national  agencies,  but  did  not  receive  concrete  suggestions. 

_,    , ,  Educational  Service 

Problems 

There  remain  to  be  considered  a  varied  assortment  of  national 
services   which   are   difficult   to   classify.        They   represent   an 
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attempt  to  supply  local  units  with  information  on  various  sub- 
jects. Sometimes  these  services  are  organized  on  national  initia- 
tive, sometimes  in  response  to  local  requests.  They  vary  all 
the  way  from  the  formulation  of  an  elaborate  program,  like  the 
Christian  Citizenship  Training  Program  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
the  Modern  Health  Crusade  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation, to  such  things  as  preparing  reading  lists  for  local  person- 
nel. Some  national  organizations  maintain  considerable  personnel 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  answering  inquiries  and  giving  the  in- 
formation they  need.  While  in  many  places  there  was  consider- 
able dissatisfaction  at  specific  requests  which  had  not  been 
attended  to,  this  phase  of  national  work  is  contributing  largely 
to  the  effectiveness  of  local  work. 

Local  Cooperation 

In  formulating  programs  for  local  work,  one  national  agency 
has  worked  out  a  cooperative  policy  with  its  local  units.  The 
theoretical  program  for  a  certain  activity  was  worked  out  by  the 
national  staff.  Local  organizations  were  asked  to  try  out  the 
plan  and  make  suggestions  as  to  ways  in  which  it  could  be 
improved.  It  was  found  in  practically  every  one  of  the  com- 
munities visited  that  this  particular  plan  had  to  be  adapted  to 
meet  local  needs.  The  original  form  was  found  too  complicated 
to  be  workable.  The  national  organization  in  this  case  is  now- 
collecting  ideas  from  these  adaptations  and  is  issuing  a  re- 
modeled program. 

Another  national  agency  adopted  a  program  for  one  of  its 
activities  which  was  supposed  to  be  used  everywhere  in  exactly 
the  form  in  which  it  was  issued  by  the  national.  Because  of 
the  inflexible  policy  adopted  toward  this  program,  the  Staff 
found  that  several  communities  had  never  even  tried  out  the 
plan,  stating  that  the  proposition  was  not  feasible  in  its  present 
form.  Other  communities  selected  parts  of  the  program  which 
they  thought  adaptable  and  discarded  the  rest.  In  this  instance 
the  national  organization  had  not  yet  gathered  together  the 
ideas  of  local  groups  in  order  to  work  out  a  better  plan.  As  a 
result,  some  local  workers  commented  upon  what  they  called  the 
"impractical  theories"  of  members  of  their  national  staff. 
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Demonstration  Groups 

Many  national  agencies  feel  that  local  groups  will  readily 
undertake  new  activities  after  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
observe  what  such  a  program  would  mean  to  their  community. 
For  this  reason,  several  nationals  have  organized  groups  of 
specially  trained  workers  to  go  from  place  to  place,  demonstrat- 
ting  to  communities  the  need  of  certain  activities  and  effective 
methods  of  organizing  such  work.  At  the  end  of  the  demonstra- 
tion period,  the  community  is  expected  to  take  over  the  work 
and  continue  to  support  it.  In  one  of  the  cities  visited,  a  group 
of  national  workers  were  attempting  to  show  that  a  certain 
community  problem  could  be  handled  in  a  specific  way.  Un- 
doubtedly the  workers  were  making  a  real  demonstration,  but 
the  community  was  not  generally  aware  of  it.  Several  execu- 
tives stated  that  they  did  not  know  just  how  the  unit  might 
be  used  or  what  would  happen  when  the  experiment  was  over. 
The  national  agency  expected  some  local  group  to  take  over  the 
work  at  the  end  of  the  demonstration  period,  yet  it  had  failed 
to  develop  a  broad  interest  in  the  experiment  while  it  was  being 
made.  The  demonstration  unit  in  this  instance  may  pass  on 
to  another  place,  leaving  little  impression  of  its  work  on  the 
community. 

Statistics 

One  important  service  which  local  executives  stated  they 
were  anxious  to  receive  from  their  national  organizations  might 
be  termed  information  service.  Few  national  agencies  are 
equipped  to  do  any  extensive  piece  of  research  work,  but  a 
number  do  assign  to  members  of  their  national  staffs  the  task  of 
assembling  statistical  information  which  might  be  helpful  to 
local  groups.  Several  executives  said  that  the  comparative 
figures  given  them  by  their  national  organizations  enabled  them 
to  see  more  clearly  their  community  problems  and  plan  their 
attacks  on  a  fact  basis.  A  few  expressed  a  desire  for  general 
facts  about  the  whole  field  in  which  they  were  working,  the 
number  of  local  organizations  in  that  field,  the  amount  of  money 
they  were  spending  per  annum,  and,  if  possible,  figures  to  show 
that  the  specific  problem  they  were  attacking  had  decreased  in 
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size  since  the  establishment  of  the  national  and  local  organiza- 
tion. 

Some  national  agencies  have  been  successful  in  collecting 
facts  about  local  experiments  and  bringing  these  to  the  atten- 
tion of  other  communities  through  national  publications.  Execu- 
tives stated  that  they  were  stimulated  by  knowing  what  other 
communities  were  doing  and  that  they  in  turn  liked  to  have 
their  ideas  submitted  to  national  and  local  groups  for  criticism. 
A  number  of  national  organizations,  not  appreciating  this 
according  to  local  workers,  have  a  fund  of  information  in  their 
files  which  would  be  helpful  to  local  people,  but  have  never 
transmitted  it  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  several  executives 
indicated  by  their  questions  that  they  were  wholly  unaware  of 
the  valuable  services  which  their  nationals  were  rendering  to 
other  communities  and  which  were  available  to  them  for  the 
asking. 

There  are  certain  kinds  of  information  which  national 
agencies  apparently  find  it  difficult  to  keep  up-to-date,  salary 
rates  for  various  positions,  policies  with  regard  to  methods  of 
work,  co-operation  with  other  agencies,  etc.  Some  executives 
complained  that  they  had  to  wait  weeks  for  an  answer  to  their 
letters.  The  national  did  not  have  the  information  on  hand  and 
had  to  inquire  of  local  communities  in  order  to  secure  it.  Others 
said  that  the  data  sent  to  them  was  out-of-date.  They  preferred, 
therefore,  to  write  directly  to  those  workers  in  other  cities  with 
whom  they  were  personally  acquainted.  A  few  recognized  the 
drawback  to  this  plan  and  themselves  voiced  an  objection  to  being 
bothered  by  so  many  questionnaires. 

Legislative  Service 

One  national  agency  established  a  legislative  service  for  its 
local  units.  Information  about  new  and  old  legislation  pertain- 
ing to  the  work  of  this  organization  was  made  available  and 
digests  of  laws  were  sent  to  local  workers  by  the  national  staff. 
Different  local  executives  commented  upon  the  value  of  this 
service.  Nevertheless  this  work  had  to  be  abandoned,  as  it  was 
found  too  expensive  for  one  national  agency  to  maintain.  The 
functional  group  of  agencies  included  in  the  National  Health 
Council  have  found  a  way  to  supply  their  units  with  this  type 
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of  service  by  maintaining  a  central  staff  to  do  the  work  for  all 
the   organizations. 

Library  Service 

In  connection  with  general  information  service,  a  library 
service  has  been  established  by  a  number  of  national  agencies. 
This  service,  also,  is  handled  by  the  central  staff  under  the 
National  Health  Council.  Most  of  the  organizations,  aside  from 
those  referred  to  in  the  health  group,  cannot  afford  to  put 
specially  trained  librarians  on  their  national  staffs,  but  this  work 
is  undertaken  by  the  heads  of  other  departments.  Reading  lists 
are  compiled  and  submitted  to  local  organizations,  and  reviews 
of  new  books  which  have  relation  to  their  work  are  printed  in 
national  publications.  All  the  initiative  for  developing  this  ser- 
vice appears  to  be  left  to  national  staffs.  Local  executives  in- 
terviewed read  the  material  sent  to  them,  made  some  use  of  it, 
but  asked  for  little  or  no  further  help.  They  did  not  appreciate 
how  much  more  extensively  this  service  might  be  used. 

Several  public  librarians  said  that  they  would  be  glad  to 
feature  certain  books  or  whole  shelves  of  books  on  social  work 
subjects,  and  to  arrange  exhibits  and  lectures  in  the  public 
library,  if  the  local  agencies  so  desired.  However,  they  were 
seldom  asked  to  do  so.  They  would  like  to  consult  with  repre- 
sentatives of  agencies  in  the  various  functional  groups  as  to  the 
best  books  to  purchase  on  particular  subjects  and  the  most 
effective  way  of  bringing  these  books  to  the  attention  of  the 
public.  The  librarians  said  they  did  not  receive  copies  of  the 
reading  lists  published  by  national  social  agencies,  except  as 
these  are  sent  to  them  by  the  American  Library  Association. 
National  staffs  would  undoubtedly  be  glad  to  assist  local 
workers  in  planning  book  shelves  on  social  work  subjects,  ex- 
hibits, etc.,  if  they  were  asked  to  do  so.  This  example  of  lack 
of  local  initiative  is  cited  especially  in  regard  to  libraries,  be- 
cause in  so  many  of  the  communities  visited  the  social  agencies 
and  the  libraries  had  so  few  contacts.  Yet  the  librarians  in 
many  places  have  become  community  institutions  and  repre- 
sentatives of  all  elements  in  the  population  seek  information  and 
assistance  on  their  peculiar  problems  from  the  librarians.  In 
two  cities  where  the  librarians  had,  on  their  own  initiative,  de- 
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veloped  contacts  with  social  agencies,  executives  mentioned 
what  a  resource  the  libraries  were  for  furthering  social  move- 
ments. 

Information 

Since  the  personal  contacts  of  many  national  agencies  with 
local  communities  are  limited  by  their  inadequate  field  staffs, 
their  written  contacts  become  more  and  more  important.  Many 
local  executives  commented  upon  the  helpfulness  of  their  national 
organizations  in  giving  information  and  suggestions  both  through 
correspondence  and  through  their  printed  material.  A  few  local 
workers  however  showed  a  somewhat  antagonistic  attitude  to- 
ward certain  national  agencies  which  they  explained  in  terms  of 
neglect  on  the  part  of  their  national  staffs  to  respond  to  specfic 
requests.  In  one  case  letters  from  the  local  executive  to  the 
national  office  were  never  answered  even  after  the  same  request 
Was  made  verbally  to  a  field  representative.  In  another  case  com- 
plaint was  made  of  the  indefiniteness  of  the  replies  received  from 
the  national  office  and  the  conclusion  drawn  by  the  executive  in 
this  instance  was  that  the  national  worker  was  not  sufficiently 
informed  on  the  subject  matter  to  be  able  to  give  a  satisfactory 
answer.  In  two  other  instances  local  workers  did  not  feel  that 
the  information  received  from  their  national  officers  was  accu- 
rate and  they  accordingly  lost  confidence  in  their  national  staffs. 
These  illustrations  of  local  dissatisfaction  with  some  of  the  serv- 
ice offered  by  national  agencies  are  cited  merely  to  indicate  the 
importance  of  these  services  in  terms  of  national  local  relation- 
ships. 

Publicity 

Some  national  organizations  have  been  very  successful  in 
finding  out  through  their  field  staffs  and  through  the  specific  re- 
quests which  have  come  into  their  headquarters,  the  kinds  of 
information  which  all  local  groups  would  find  helpful.  This 
material  they  make  available  to  local  units  through  printed  pub- 
licity. One  national  agency,  for  example,  continually  supplies 
local  groups  with  statistical  information  about  the  size  of  the 
problem  they  are  attacking.  Another  keeps  in  touch  with  new 
social  legislation  and  brings  to  the  attention  of  local  workers 
those  laws  which  have  special  bearing  upon  their  work.     Many 
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agencies  have  recognized  the  value  of  giving  publicity  to  interest- 
ing activities  undertaken  in  one  community  which  may  be  sug- 
gestive to  similar  agencies  in  other  places.  One  national  organi- 
zation has  seen  the  advantage  of  having  the  local  workers  write 
up  these  accounts  of  community  developments.  In  one  of  the 
organizations  encountered  in  the  study  this  practice  by  the 
national  has  stimulated  the  local  board  members  as  well  as  the 
staff  to  discuss  regularly  at  their  meetings  suggestions  which 
are  made  in  this  indirect  way  in  national  publications.  This 
method  of  preparing  material  for  national  publications  which  has 
been  effective  in  producing  sufficient  interest  in  local  groups  to 
make  them  read  and  discuss  articles  is  important  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Staff  found  in  other  local  organizations  so  little  use 
made  of  national  publicity. 

One  man,  for  instance,  said  that  he  left  the  national  bulletin 
and  other  pamphlets  on  the  table  in  his  office  but  he  regretted  to 
say  that  none  of  his  board  members  ever  read  them.  His  staff, 
he  said,  knew  something  of  the  publications  because  he  discussed 
one  article  every  two  weeks  at  staff  meetings.  Another  execu- 
tive stated  that  she  did  not  know  whether  the  national  publica- 
ions  were  useful  or  not  as  she  never  had  time  to  read  them — 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  voiced  appreciation  of  the  valu- 
able assistance  she  had  received  from  personal  visits  of  the 
national  executive.  A  number  of  local  workers  said  that  the 
amount  of  literature  which  they  received  from  different  national 
agencies  was  so  great  that  they  could  not  possibly  read  it  all,  so 
much  of  it  went  into  the  waste  basket. 

Even  some  workers  who  did  read  the  material  sent  to  them 
by  national  agencies,  failed  to  make  further  use  of  the  information 
they  received  either  because  they  did  not  appreciate  the  need  for 
passing  on  such  knowledge  or  they  did  not  know  how  to  transmit 
it.  Few  if  any  of  the  local  executives  of  social  agencies  who 
were  interviewed  had  any  special  training  in  the  technique  of 
publicity  and  some  of  their  printed  efforts  were  not  only  inef- 
fective but  gave  a  wrong  impression  of  their  programs.  Most  of 
them  were  exceedingly  hard  pressed  with  their  day-to-day  work 
and  felt  that  they  must  neglect  something,  so  they  sacrificed  pub- 
licity. That  they  were  willing  to  give  it  up  indicated  that  they 
had  little  appreciation  of  its  vital  importance  in  educating  the 
general  public. 
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National  agencies  have  undoubtedly  rendered  valuable  serv- 
ice to  local  units  in  supplying  them  with  information  which  would 
make  good  publicity  material.  From  evidences  in  local  com- 
munities of  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  need  for  publicity  and 
methods  of  securing  it  on  the  part  of  so  many  local  workers,  a 
further  problem  is  presented  to  national  agencies.  It  is  one 
thing  to  put  printed  material  into  the  hands  of  local  executives. 
It  is  another  thing  to  demonstrate  to  local  workers  how  it  can  be 
used  effectively.  The  training  of  personnel  in  the  art  of  publicity 
has  apparently  not  yet  been  worked  out.  Many  of  the  local  execu- 
tives especially  in  the  chest  cities  were  willing  to  have  the  pro- 
grams of  local  and  national  work  presented  once  a  year  in  news- 
paper articles  with  emotional  appeals.  This  method  does  bring- 
returns  in  funds  for  the  agency  but  it  is  not  adequate  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  community  in  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
the  programs  of  the  social  agencies  are  based. 

Miscellaneous  Services 

A  number  of  national  organizations  render  miscellaneous 
services  which  cannot  well  be  classified  under  any  of  the  formal 
headings  previously  mentioned.  Several  national  organizations, 
for  instance,  publish  directories  of  local  organizations;  some 
plan  annual  meetings  of  their  local  units ;  others  have  developed 
forwarding  centers,  arranged   inter-city   conferences,   etc. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  NATIONAL  AGENCY 
RELATIONSHIPS 

THE  largest  number  of  national  social  agencies  studied  in 
any  one  of  the  fourteen  communities  was  thirty-three  in  St. 
Louis.  The  smallest  was  fourteen  in  Wilson  County.  The  aver- 
age was  twenty-two.  Some  implications  of  the  resulting  inter- 
relationship are  discussed  in  this  chapter. 

When   the  Interests   of   National   Organizations   Overlap 

The  Development  of  Sioux  Falls 
by  National  Organizations 

Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota,  has  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately 25,000.  It  is  the  largest  city  in  the  State,  a  junction  for 
several  railroads,  and  is  a  trading  centre  not  only  for  South 
Dakota,  but  for  portions  of  three  other  states.  The  city  has  no 
great  wealth,  but  a  number  of  families  are  well-to-do.  The 
business  interests  of  the  city  are  largely  affected  by  conditions 
in  the  surrounding  county  as  the  farmers  trade  in  Sioux  Falls. 
There  is  an  active  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  an  unusually 
large  number  of  intelligent  socially-minded  men  and  women  who 
are  taking  an  active  interest  in  the  social  work  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Previous  to  the  War  no  national  agency  had  made  intensive 
contact  with  Sioux  Falls.  The  National  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion had  organized  nursing  service  throughout  the  State  of  South 
Dakota.  The  local  Humane  Society  paid  a  ten  dollar  member- 
ship fee  to  the  American  Humane  Association  and  received 
literature  and  advice  concerning  its  work.  The  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Children's  Home  and  Welfare  Association  was 
attended  by  the  superintendent  of  the  South  Dakota  Children's 
Home  Society,  which  has  its  headquarters  in  Sioux  Falls.  The 
National  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  had  established 
a  local  union,  but  this  never  developed  a  social  program  or  had 
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more  than  forty  active  members.  The  International  Sunshine 
Society  had  associated  with  it  one  of  the  departments  of  the 
History  Club. 

Not  all  national  agencies  were  successful  in  establishing  even 
this  slight  contact.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  attempted  to  organize 
but  had  to  withdraw  when  the  community  failed  to  support  its 
work.  The  Boy  Scouts  established  troops  but  never  succeeded 
in  organizing  a  local  Council. 

The  War  apparently  aroused  a  community  consciousness  of 
social  needs.  A  fertile  soil  for  the  development  of  social  work 
was  the  result,  and  national  organizations  began  to  find  their 
way  to  Sioux  Falls.    Beginning  in  1917,  they  appeared  as  follows : 

1917 — 1.  An  American  Red  Cross  Chapter  was  organized  and 
Home  Service  work  for  disabled  ex-service  men 
still  continues. 

2.  The  Salvation  Army  established  a  headquarters  and 
organized  family  welfare  and  religious  work 

1919 — 3.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  began  a  campaign  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  $450,000  building.  Thus  far,  work  has 
been  limited  chiefly  to  younger  boys. 

1920 — 4.  The  American  Association  for  Organizing  Family 
Social  Work,  at  the  request  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  made  a  survey  of  the  community  and 
established  a  family  welfare  society,  which  main- 
tains an  executive  secretary,  social  worker,  and 
nurse. 

5.  The  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored    People   organized   a   branch. 

6.  The  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  admitted 
the  South  Dakota  Children's  Home  Society  to 
membership.  The  local  organization  still  retains 
its  membership  in  the  National  Children's  Home 
and  Welfare  Association. 

1921—7.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  established  a  local  unit  and  or- 
ganized educational  and  recreational  activities. 

8.  The  National  Council  of  Catholic  Women,  a  part 
of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council,  appointed 
a  Sioux  Falls  representative  to  organize  a  unit  in 
this   territory. 
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9.  The  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations  received  one  of  the  local 
Parent-Teacher  Associations  on  an  affiliated  mem- 
bership. 

1922 — 10.  The  National  Tuberculosis  Association  sent  a  rep- 
resentative to  Sioux  Falls  to  assist  the  State 
Association  in  uniting  in  one  League  the  four 
groups  in  this  county  which  had  previously  been 
selling  Christmas  seals  and  undertaking  separate 
activities. 

11.  The  American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer, 
through  the  chairman  of  its  South  Dakota  branch, 
organized  a  committee  of  physicians  to  secure  pub- 
licity on  the  prevention  of  cancer. 

12.  The  National  Committee  on  Visiting  Teachers 
financed  a  visiting  teacher  to  work  in  Sioux  Falls. 

Thus  in  five  years,  ten  local  units  of  national  organizations 
have  been  formed  and  two  other  national  affiliations  have  been 
established.  At  first  thought  this  succession  of  new  agencies 
seems  to  suggest  the  sturdiness  of  the  city's  social  development. 
With  one  exception  these  national  organizations  made  their 
respective  approaches  to  Sioux  Falls  independently  of  each  other, 
and  the  city  responded.  If  all  these  agencies  succeed  in  main- 
taining a  continuous  and  healthy  existence  the  whole  program 
may  be  justified.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  them  fail  the 
question  may  fairly  be  raised  whether  there  should  not  have 
been  more  cooperative  thinking  by  the  national  organizations  to 
determine  about  how  much  of  a  social  development  Sioux  Falls 
could  digest,  and  which  agencies  on  the  whole  were  most  needed. 
No  prophecy  of  failure  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  facts 
revealed  by  this  study.  Nevertheless,  some  phases  of  the  situa- 
tion at  the  time  of  our  visit  raise  the  question  whether  the  city 
has  not  been  overdeveloped. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  Stafif  in  1922,  a  county  nurse 
who  had  been  employed  for  two  years  by  a  group  interested  in 
tuberculosis  work  was  released  for  lack  of  funds.  Also,  there 
was  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  discontinuing  the  work  of 
the  County  Demonstration  Agent  because  the  farmers,  feeling 
the  acute  financial  depression,  were  demanding  a  reduction  in 
taxes.    The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  had  to  float  a  bond  issue  to  complete 
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its  $450,000  building  and  no  money  was  available  to  buy  equip- 
ment. The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  was  having  a  difficult  time  to  establish 
its  activities,  as  there  was  another  organization  in  the  same 
field.  The  Women's  Alliance  with  representatives  on  its  board 
from  all  church  groups  had  for  twelve  years  maintained  a  board- 
ing home  for  girls  and  organized  educational  and  recreational 
classes.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  had  not  undertaken  a  building  cam- 
paign, but  the  Women's  Alliance  had  acquired  property  and 
planned  to  build  as  soon  as  it  had  sufficient  funds.  The  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs  had  recently  considered  an  affiliation  with 
Community  Service  and  a  representative  of  that  organization 
visited  Sioux  Falls,  but  no  definite  alliance  was  effected. 

At  the  same  time  the  one-sidedness  of  this  development  was 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  although  eighteen  national  agencies 
were  in  touch  with  this  community  the  important  field  of  health 
had  been  allowed  to  go  practically  undeveloped.  The  first  full- 
time  health  officer  was  engaged  in  1920.  The  budget  for  the 
health  department  for  that  first  year  was  $12,000.  This  was 
reduced  last  year  to  $8,000.  The  Committee  interested  in  the 
control  of  cancer  has  secured  some  newspaper  publicity  on  the 
prevention  of  the  disease  during  Cancer  Week.  Christmas  seals 
have  been  sold  by  two  groups  in  the  city  but  neither  has  under- 
taken extensive  work.  One  group  buys  medical  supplies  for 
school  children  and  the  other  keeps  its  money  in  the  bank.  No 
agency  or  group  of  agencies  has  developed  a  public  health  edu- 
cation program  for  the  community  nor  has  anyone  shown  par- 
ticular concern  over  the  lack  of  organizations  and  institutions 
for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  diseases.  There  are  three  private 
hospitals,  but  no  free  beds  are  available  except  those  paid  for 
by  the  city  and  county.  None  of  these  institutions  will  accept 
a  tubercular  patient  except  in  the  last  stages  of  the  disease. 
The  State  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium,  with  a  limited  bed  capacity, 
will  accept  only  incipient  cases.  Practically  no  free  or  small 
fee  clinics  have  been  established  for  adults,  even  for  contagious 
or  infectious  diseases,  and  only  within  the  past  year  or  two  have 
attempts  been  made  by  the  school  nurse  to  establish  clinics 
for  school  children. 

Last  year  the  State  matched  an  appropriation  from  the  federal 
government  for  venereal  disease  work  and  a  local  physician  was 
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employed  at  six  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  examine  and  treat 
such  cases  in  Sioux  Falls.  At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  Staff, 
the  medical  supplies  furnished  by  the  State  for  the  treatment 
of  this  disease  had  been  exhausted  and  no  further  appropriation 
for  buying  these  could  be  secured  for  over  two  months.  The 
physician  continued  to  examine  patients  when  they  were  brought 
to  his  attention  but  he  gave  no  treatment. 

Local  communities  have  learned  that  there  must  be  relation- 
ships between  local  social  agencies;  and  Sioux  Falls  is  learning 
this  with  reference  to  the  local  agencies  established  by  these 
national  organizations.  The  need  for  such  relationships  is  as 
evident  before  local  agencies  are  established  as  it  is  later.  If 
the  locals  find  it  necessary  to  take  thought  of  each  other  after 
they  are  established  it  would  seem  reasonable  that  their  respec- 
tive nationals  do  so  before  they  are  established.  Sioux  Falls 
since  the  War  has  been  a  promising  field  for  social  work.  Na- 
tional organizations  cannot  be  blamed  for  having  cultivated  it. 
In  its  present  situation  there  are  enough  uncertainties  and  in- 
congruities to  suggest  that  its  program  of  cultivation  might 
more  profitably  have  been  co-operative  instead  of  individualistic. 

Local  Situations  Which  Require 

Cooperation  of  Several  National  Organizations 

There  are  some  local  situations  needing  modification  which 
are  probably  beyond  the  power  of  the  single  national  organiza- 
tion most  directly  concerned.  Whatever  their  national  affilia- 
tions all  local  organizations  doing  social  case  work  are  concerned 
with  the  policies  of  children's  institutions  and  placing  out 
services.  In  one  of  the  cities  studied  there  are  thirty-two 
child-caring  institutions,  each  of  which  does  it  own  child-placing 
when  it  decides  that  any  is  needed.  In  addition,  there  are  three 
separately  organized  child-placing  agencies.  Two  of  these  latter 
agencies  are  affiliated  with  the  same  national  organization,  but 
they  do  not  co-operate  locally  to  any  extent,  in  spite  of  the  policy 
of  the  national  organization.  Moreover,  most  of  the  children's 
institutions  have  not  adopted  modern  methods  of  child  placing. 
Here  is  a  situation  which  requires  a  considerable  development  if 
the  children's  agencies  are  to  serve  effectively  the  other  organiza- 
tions of  the  community.    To  a  lesser  degree  the  same  situation 
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exists  in  other  communities.  To  improve  the  work  of  these  chil- 
dren's agencies  should  be  the  concern  of  and  requires  the  com- 
bined influence  of  all  national  organizations  in  the  case  work 
field. 

A  somewhat  different  situation  presents  the  same  sort  of 
problem.  Mental  hygiene  is  the  field  of  a  national  organization. 
As  a  community  problem,  however,  it  probably  affects  vitally 
the  work  of  a  considerable  number  of  agencies  and  in  many 
situations  it  is  probably  true  that  co-operative  efforts  both  local 
and  national  are  needed  if  headway  is  to  be  made.  In  very  few 
cities  have  adequate  facilities  been  developed  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  even  the  recognized  cases  of  mental  disease.  In 
several  of  the  cities  there  are  no  observation  wards  in  the  local 
hospitals  and  so  all  insane  patients,  committed  by  the  courts,  are 
confined  in  jail  while  awaiting  transportation  to  asylums.  One 
state  has  no  institution  for  the  feebleminded,  either  children  or 
adults,  and  all  the  states  visited  in  this  study  have  long  wait- 
ing lists  for  admission  to  their  already  overcrowded  homes  for 
the  insane  and  feebleminded.  Most  cities  have  not  made  ade- 
quate provision  even  for  the  examination  of  mental  cases.  Where 
a  mental  clinic  had  been  established  it  was  usually  under  the 
auspices  of  one  private  agency  and  its  use  was  distinctly  limited. 
In  local  communities  the  social  agencies  are  to  some  extent 
giving  joint  consideration  to  this  problem,  but  again  the  question 
is  raised  whether  certain  nationals  should  not  do  so  also. 

Several  Organizations  in 
the  Same  Field 

In  several  instances  national  organizations  have  developed 
programs  in  the  same  general  field  and  no  real  division  of  the 
field  has  been  made,  except  here  and  there  on  local  initiative. 
The  national  agencies  which  provide  programs  for  recreational 
and  educational  activities  for  young  people  furnish  an  illustra- 
tion. Theoretically  and  in  the  judgment  of  many  local  execu- 
tives in  the  fields  concerned,  the  programs  of  these  organizations 
make  their  appeal  to  different  groups  and  there  should  therefore 
be  no  duplication  or  overlapping  of  work.  Practically  as  worked 
out  in  the  communities  visited,  these  agencies  usually  recruit 
from  exactly  the  same  groups  of  boys  and  girls.     Even  more 
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noticeable  than  this  competition  for  the  same  groups  is  the  fact 
that  a  large  part  of  the  field  of  recreation  for  young  people  is 
left  uncovered.  Whether  it  is  that  the  programs  of  these 
agencies  appeal  particularly  to  certain  age  groups,  children 
twelve  to  fourteen,  or  that  the  cost  of  membership  including 
equipment  is  high,  or  that  it  is  difficult  to  secure  volunteer 
leaders  in  the  poorer  districts,  the  fact  remains  that  several 
recreational  and  educational  agencies  are  concentrating  upon 
the  same  group,  that  is  the  school  children  from  homes  distinctly 
above  the  poorer  class. 

This  is  not  just  an  impression  of  the  Staff.  Judges  in  juvenile 
courts,  probation  officers,  workers  in  child  protective  agencies, 
etc.,  said  that  there  was  no  local  unit  of  a  national  agency  to 
whom  they  could  refer  the  children  who  came  to  their  attention. 
Other  social  workers  stated  that  the  children  who  were  leaving 
school  at  an  early  age  and  going  into  industry  were  not  being 
reached  by  any  national  organization  in  this  field.  No  well- 
thought  out  suggestions  for  improvement  were  made  to  us,  one 
local  executive  suggesting  that  a  new  national  agency  should 
be  formed  with  a  program  especially  designed  to  reach  this 
group.  Several  others  said,  more  generally,  they  would  like  to 
see  some  adjustment  made  by  the  existing  national  organizations 
so  that  there  would  not  be  this  concentration  on  the  same  por- 
tion of  the  field  while  facilities  for  the  under-privileged  boy  and 
girl  were  unprovided. 

In  the  field  of  public  health  nursing,  the  multiplicity  of  pro- 
grams is  even  more  noticeable.  In  two  cities  where  the  number 
was  counted,  there  were  nine  different  sets  of  nurses  from  various 
agencies  visiting  in  family  homes.  These  included  school  nurses, 
nurses  under  the  Board  of  Health  for  contagious  and  infectious 
diseases,  and  another  group  for  "educational  work,"  hospital 
nurses  who  followed  clinic  patients  into  their  homes,  prenatal, 
postnatal  and  infant  welfare  nurses,  nurses  employed  to  do  bed- 
side nursing  and  educational  work  by  the  private  public  health 
nursing  associations,  industrial  nurses,  and  the  nurses  attached 
to  the  tuberculosis  associations.  Many  of  the  nurses,  especially 
those  with  national  affiliations,  are  conscious  of  the  need  for 
some  division  of  the  field  and  are  trying  to  make  their  own  local 
adjustments.    In  two  cities  experiments  were  tried  with  general- 
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ized  nursing  in  small  districts.  Generalized  nursing,  however, 
has  not  been  found  by  leaders  in  the  field  to  be  a  wholly  satis- 
factory answer.  To  be  successful  it  requires  a  degree  of  versa* 
tility  that  is  not  easily  acquired  and  still  less  easily  maintained. 
Supervising  nurses  stated  that  generalized  nursing  requires 
nurses  .to  be  informed  regarding  developments  in  many  branches 
of  nursing  and  it  is  difficult  to  keep  up-to-date  with  respect  to 
one.  It  is  impossible,  as  one  item  only,  for  nurses  to  digest  all 
the  printed  matter,  including  regular  publications,  sent  out  by 
national  health  organizations.  Two  supervising  nurses  inter- 
viewed  said  they  were  attempting  to  digest  national  printed  ma- 
terial and  give  it  in  brief  form  to  their  staffs.  They  did  not, 
however,  feel  that  this  was  satisfactory.  They  suggested  that 
the  national  agencies  interested  in  health  come  together  for  con- 
ference and  devise  a  plan  for  a  real  division  of  the  field  of  public 
health  nursing.  They  deplored  the  fact  that  in  so  many  parts 
of  the  United  States  there  are  no  trained  public  health  nurses 
and  yet  in  the  larger  cities  the  various  groups  "are  tramping 
on  each  other's  toes." 

Overlapping  in  the  family  welfare  field,  which  exists  in  many 
places,  presents  some  peculiar  difficulties.  There  is  one  national 
organization  with  an  exclusive  interest  in  this  field.  There  are 
at  least  two  others  whose  programs  are  primarily  religious  but 
which  undertake  a  considerable  amount  of  family  case  work. 
Still  another  national  organization  interested  in  transients,  finds 
itself  in  contact  with  all  of  these.  In  Memphis,  several  of  the 
local  units  of  these  national  organizations  have  tried  to  work 
out  a  program  which  would  reduce  overlapping  to  a  minimum. 
They  have  achieved  a  rather  striking  success  with  regard  to  the 
care  of  transients.  In  another  city  the  local  units  of  one  of  the 
religious  organizations  pays  the  family  welfare  agency  the  salary 
of  two  workers  of  its  own  faith,  and  the  local  group  representing 
another  national  organization  furnishes  the  relief  in  all  cases 
of  need  in  families  belonging  to  its  faith.  In  another  city  the 
family  welfare  agency,  believing  all  family  work  in  the  com- 
munity to  be  part  of  its  function,  has  paid  the  salary  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Jewish  and  Catholic  charities,  and  furnished  desk  room 
for  these  executives. 
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None  of  these  local  developments  is  suggested  as  an  ideal 
solution  of  the  problem.  They  are  significant  in  this  study 
chiefly  because  they  reveal  a  cordial  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  local  agencies  to  find  some  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  In  other  cities  the  situation  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. In  one  of  the  larger  cities,  the  secretary  of  the  large 
family  welfare  society  stated  that  his  organization  was  "the  arm 
of  the  Protestant  Churches."  The  result  has  been  that  the 
Jewish  and  Catholic  groups  have  formed  separate  organizations. 
All  of  these  organizations  had  national  affiliations.  This  divi- 
sion of  the  field  has  not  been  encouraged  by  the  national  organ- 
izations but  developments  of  this  kind  will  probably  take  place 
until  some  plan  has  been  developed  by  national  organizations  for 
the  use  of  sectarian  groups  in  community  planning  for  family 
welfare.  In  another  city  the  executive  of  a  religious  organization 
doing  family  welfare  work,  but  not  restricting  its  activities  to 
work  among  its  own  sectarian  group,  stated  that  two-thirds  of 
their  cases  for  the  previous  six  months  had  been  families  dis- 
gruntled with  their  treatment  by  the  non-sectarian  agency.  In 
still  another  city  the  executive  of  the  family  welfare  society  stated 
that  the  cases  handled  by  this  same  religious  organization  would 
never  be  reached  by  her  agency.  At  Christmas,  when  a  compari- 
son of  lists  for  Christmas  baskets  was  made,  she  said  that  both 
organizations  were  giving  to  an  equal  number  of  families  and 
that  there  were  only  two  duplicates  on  a  list  of  eighty. 

Various    Local    Steps    Towards    the    Development    of    Policies 
Affecting  Inter-Agency   Contacts 

It  has  been  suggested  earlier  in  this  chapter  that  the  adminis- 
trative problems  of  national  organizations  inherent  in  their  con- 
tacts with  the  same  community  present  an  opportunity  for  group 
planning  by  such  organizations.  The  administration  of  work  in 
the  local  community  by  the  local  units  of  national  organizations 
involves  continuing  contacts  which  also  call  for  joint  thinking. 
The  local  units,  as  is  perhaps  clear  from  the  foregoing  illustra- 
tions, are  engaged  to  some  extent  in  such  group  thinking  so  far  as 
their  own  problems  of  cooperation  are  concerned.  It  is  realized 
that  the  formulation  by  the  national  organizations  themselves  of 
policies  of  cooperation  which  must  be  carried  out  in  the  local 
field  involves  considerable  delicacy. 
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Desire  for  Local  Cooperation 
Blocked  by  National  Policies 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  situations  in  which  local 
agencies  find  themselves  unable  to  take  steps  in  the  direction 
of  cooperation  because  no  policy  of  interrelationship  has  been 
formulated  by  the  national  organizations  concerned.  One  local 
executive,  for  example,  remarked,  "when  national  organizations 
cannot  get  together  to  work  out  cooperative  policies  it  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  locals  will  do  so."  We  found  in  several 
cities  the  local  units  of  two  national  organizations  wishing  to 
work  out  a  form  of  cooperation  which  they  were  unable  to  effect 
because  the  national  headquarters  of  one  of  them  refused  to 
permit  it. 

Exchange  of  Courtesies  in  Local  Communities 

In  spite  of  this  there  are  many  developments  which  indicate 
a  local  consciousness  of  the  common  interests  of  agencies,  the 
promotion  of  which  call  for  some  defining  of  policy.  In  many 
cases,  on  the  basis  of  this  consciousness  of  common  interests, 
understandings  have  been  reached  and  policies  of  cooperation 
worked  out  which  go  beyond  anything  achieved  among  the 
national  agencies  themselves.  For  example,  in  one  community 
a  national  organization  in  the  field  of  work  with  girls  main- 
tained a  summer  camp.  To  another  organization  in  the  same 
field  having  no  camp  of  its  own  has  been  loaned  the  camp  of 
the  former  for  a  week  during  the  summer.  In  another  case  the 
local  unit  of  a  national  organization  doing  boys'  work  has  a 
good  institutional  equipment,  including  a  swimming  pool.  The 
pool  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  members  of  another  or- 
ganization for  boys  which  has  no  such  facilities  of  its  own.  The 
local  executive  of  the  first  organization  is  serving  on  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  second,  and  in  other  ways  cooperation 
has  been  managed  between  these  two  local  branches  of  national 
organizations  which  have  not  yet  found  a  way  to  harmonize 
their  programs. 

The  Social  Service  Exchange 

The  use  of  the  social  service  exchange  as  a  means  of  promot- 
ing more  effective  relationships  between  case  work  agencies  is 
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recognized  in  practically  all  of  the  cities  visited.  This  step  is 
urged  upon  their  local  units  by  some  of  the  national  organiza- 
tions. One  national  organization,  however,  a  part  of  whose 
function  is  social  case  work,  almost  everywhere  makes  little  use 
of  the  exchange.  So  far  as  can  be  learned,  there  is  no  recogni- 
tion of  its  importance  on  the  part  of  national  headquarters. 
Here  and  there  one  of  its  local  units  through  local  pressure  has 
made  a  beginning.  General  use  of  the  exchange  by  this  organi- 
zation might  be  brought  about  through  the  influence  of  other 
national  agencies  which  recognize  its  fundamental  importance," 
if  they  all  were  associated  for  cooperative  thinking. 

Use  of  the  Public  Schools 

A  practice  which  has  grown  up  locally  in  many  cases  through 
the  stimulation  of  national  headquarters  is  the  use  of  the  public 
schools  in  the  furtherance  of  various  educational  aspects  of 
national  programs.  At  the  present  time  in  some  cities  as  many 
as  seven  national  organizations  have  approached  the  public 
schools  with  the  request  that  the  school  authorities  cooperate 
with  them  in  carrying  out  some  form  of  their  local  work.  This 
has  occasioned  some  restlessness  on  the  part  of  school  authori- 
ties and  some  feeling  on  the  part  of  a  few  local  social  workers 
that  the  use  of  the  public  schools  has  been  overdone.  In  one 
case  an  assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  who  has  been  active 
in  one  field  of  social  work,  stated  to  us,  "So  many  of  the  local 
agencies  have  secured  so  much  publicity  for  their  activities  in 
connection  with  the  schools  that  you  would  assume  they  were 
running  the  schools." 

When  Agencies  Are  Antagonistic 

In  spite  of  the  exchanges  of  courtesies  which  have  been 
effected  by  some  local  executives  whose  fields  touch,  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  feeling  in  local  communitites  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  different  organizations  whose  interests  seem  to 
compete.  This  feeling  is  cordial  at  one  extreme  and  bitter  at 
the  other.  In  the  latter  case  developments  are  likely  to  be  un- 
wholesome. For  example,  in  one  city  the  executive  of  an  organ- 
ization working  with  girls  stated  that  both  the  secretary  of  an 
organization  working  with  boys  and  the  executive  of  the  financial 
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federation  would  join  with  her  in  "fighting"  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  another  agency  with  a  program  for  girls  to  enter  the 
community.  At  the  same  time  the  judgment  was  expressed  to 
us  that  the  girls'  organization  concerned  is  not  even  meeting  com- 
pletely the  need  of  the  group  to  which  it  makes  a  special  appeal. 
In  a  second  situation  the  board  of  the  Community  Chest,  dis- 
satisfied with  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  reconcile  work 
for  girls  in  the  community  finally  assigned  the  whole  field  to  a 
single  national  organization  for  girls'  work.  Even  this,  how- 
ever, did  not  prove  satisfactory,  as  after  three  years  of  experi- 
ment in  a  city  of  well  over  100,000,  only  700  school  girls  were 
reached  by  this  organization. 

Group  Organization  for  Discussion  of  Policies 

An  interesting  type  of  development  found  in  many  of  the 
cities  visited  is  some  form  of  conference  in  which  representatives 
of  different  agencies  meet  regularly  for  the  discussion  of  com- 
mon problems.  The  Council  of  Social  Agencies  is,  of  course,  an 
outstanding  illustration.  In  connection  with  the  Councils,  and 
in  connection  also  with  some  Community  Chests  in  cities  where 
there  is  no  Council,  functional  groups  for  study  have  been  or- 
ganized. In  other  cities,  either  with  or  without  a  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  less  formal  councils  of  workers  in  the  same 
field  have  been  established,  of  which  the  Boys'  Work  Council 
in  Seattle  is  a  good  illustration.  There  are  still  other  ways  in 
which  local  agencies  are  meeting.  The  national  headquarters 
of  the  organizations  concerned  are  not  often  a  part  of  these  con- 
ferences. Reference  to  them  is  made  in  this  chapter,  however, 
because  they  are  regarded  locally  as  having  an  important  bear- 
ing upon  the  whole  question  of  the  relationship  of  agencies,  and 
in  some  instances  their  deliberations  have  resulted  in  develop- 
ments of  which  local  people  think  the  national  organizations 
might  well  take  account. 

In  some  instances  these  groups  come  together  for  the  pooling 
of  experiences,  with  no  more  well  defined  objective.  A  few  have 
gone  beyond  this  point  and  have  taken  steps  not  only  to  keep 
agencies  in  the  same  field  informed  of  each  other's  work  but 
have  tried  to  impress  upon  the  different  functional  groups  the 
intimate  relation  between  the  various  fields  of  social  work.     In 
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one  city,  for  instance,  a  representative  of  the  health  group  was 
asked  to  speak  before  the  recreation  workers,  and  a  specialist  in 
recreation  was  asked  to  speak  before  the  health  group,  etc.  Also 
large  public  meetings,  well  advertised,  were  held  for  the  discus- 
sion of  some  social  problems,  and  speakers  of  national  prom- 
inence were  asked  to  give  papers.  The  local  units  of  national 
organizations  are  of  course  participating  in  Council  activities. 

These  group  activities  are  highly  valued  in  practically 
all  of  the  communities  which  have  them.  Many  local  ex- 
ecutives stated  that  by  stimulating  and  supporting  new  work, 
suggesting  ways  of  strengthening  established  organizations,  en- 
couraging the  institution  of  modern  methods  of  work,  assisting 
agencies  in  securing  trained  personnel,  and  making  the  work  of 
all  agencies  better  known  to  the  community,  these  activities  have 
been  extremely  helpful  to  both  local  and  national  agencies. 

Functional  groups  have  been  responsible  for  some  inter- 
esting developments.  Some  of  these  groups  have  decided 
upon  programs  which  necessitate  a  formal  organization  and  em- 
ployment of  paid  personnel.  Others  are  still  only  informal 
unions.  In  Cleveland,  a  Health  Council  has  been  established 
and  to  this  have  been  assigned  those  services  such  as  research 
and  statistics  which  all  the  health  agencies  need  but  are  individu- 
ally unable  to  finance.  This  Council  has  also  been  given  respon- 
sibility for  developing  public  health  education  campaigns  in 
which  each  agency  plays  its  part ;  for  keeping  in  touch  with  and 
drafting  health  legislation  and  for  studying  the  health  plans  for 
the  city  and  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  group  any  gaps, 
duplications,  or  overlappings  which  may  appear.  A  Children's 
Bureau  was  also  established  in  Cleveland  as  a  result  of  functional 
group  discussion.  This  agency  investigates  all  applications  for 
admission  to  Catholic  and  Protestant  Institutions  and  so  relieves 
the  institutions  and  the  child-placing  agencies  of  this  burden. 
The  child  welfare  agencies,  finding  it  impossible  to  secure  a 
sufficient  number  of  trained  workers  for  their  organizations,  in 
co-operation  with  Western  Reserve  University  have  organized 
a  course  of  training  for  such  workers.  Other  social  agencies 
assist  in  recruiting  students  for  this  course. 

In  several  cities  councils  of  workers  with  boys  and  girls  have 
been  established.     In  one  or  two  instances  these  organizations 
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tried  to  set  up  central  information  bureaus  to  give  publicity  to 
the  recreational  and  educational  facilities  of  the  city  for  young 
people.  Most  of  the  councils,  however,  have  limited  their  ac- 
tivities to  group  discussions  of  their  common  problems.  Infor- 
mal functional  groups  are  meeting  in  many  cities.  In  Bridge- 
port, the  public  and  private  family  welfare  agencies  come  to- 
gether once  a  week  to  discuss  family  problems,  and  cases  are 
divided  between  the  agencies  at  these  meetings. 

Aside  from  the  effort  made  at  the  conference  out  of  which 
this  study  grew  few  steps  towards  the  organization  of  national 
functional  groups  have  been  taken.  At  one  time  the  American 
Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work  brought  to- 
gether representatives  of  other  agencies  having  contacts  with 
families  for  group  discussion  of  some  of  their  common  problems. 
A  much  more  formal  and  promising  development  was  the  or- 
ganization of  the  National  Health  Council,  which  was  in  effect 
a  functional  group  of  national  agencies  in  the  health  field.  As 
a  result  of  this  step,  these  agencies  have  been  brought  into  closer 
contact  and  through  a  pooling  of  certain  activities  have  devel- 
oped increased  service  to  local  agencies  at  a  decreased  expense. 

The  Councils  of  State  Agencies  which  have  been  established 
in  Ohio,  Missouri  and  Georgia  (of  the  States  reached  by  this 
study),  have  widened  the  area  within  which  local  organiza- 
tions are  discussing  and  working  at  their  common  prob- 
lems. To  this  extent  they  represent  a  tendency  towards  the  kind 
of  collective  thinking  which  much  of  the  material  in  this  report 
seems  to  urge  upon  the  national  organizations.  Their  ex- 
perience might  well  be  studied  as  revealing  both  the  advantages 
and  the  difficulties  of  collective  thinking  and  action  through  a 
formal  organization. 

Some  Miscellaneous  Local  Suggestions 

As  we  have  already  stated,  local  workers  presented  few  well 
thought  out  suggestions  for  meeting  the  problem  presented  by 
the  simultaneous  interest  of  many  national  organizations  in  the 
same  local  situation.  Some  suggestions  with  a  bearing  upon 
particular  phases  of  this  general  problem,  however,  were  made. 
Several  executives  stated  that  it  would  simplify  matters  greatly 
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if  financial  reports  to  the  national  organizations  could  cover  the 
same  period. 

Joint  conferences  of  the  field  workers  of  different  national 
organizations  were  suggested  by  one  field  representative.  If 
national  meetings  were  not  feasible,  then  regional  conferences 
might  be  planned.  She  thought  that  itineraries  might  be  dis- 
cussed and  simultaneous  visits  to  communities  undertaken  when 
they  are  desirable  and  avoided  when  undesirable. 

In  the  health  field,  some  local  representatives,  conscious  of 
the  growth  in  the  number  of  national  health  agencies,  think 
that  some  uniformity  of  program,  particularly  in  regard  to  pub- 
lic health  education,  is  desirable. 

A  difficulty  frequently  encountered  in  local  communities  is 
the  relationship  between  public  and  private  agencies.  We  found 
executives  in  different  fields  meeting  this  problem,  and  for  the 
most  part  meeting  it  without  much  confidence  that  they  had  ar- 
rived at  a  satisfactory  solution.  It  is  true  that  different  forms 
of  social  work  come  into  contact  with  different  departments  of 
the  local  government,  and  a  relationship  between  the  public 
agency  and  the  private  agency  must  be  an  individual  relation- 
ship based  upon  the  requirements  of  each  separate  field.  Never- 
theless, we  encountered  some  feeling  that  the  problem,  from 
the  points  of  view  both  of  policy  and  of  administration,  presents 
a  good  deal  of  common  ground  with  respect  to  all  of  the  fields 
concerned.  On  this  basis,  some  local  executives  believe  that 
some  collective  thinking  by  national  organizations  would  be 
helpful. 

Summary 

Throughout  this  study  it  has  been  apparent  that  the  interests 
of  the  national  organizations  touch  each  other  at  vital  points. 
In  this  chapter  have  been  presented  some  of  the  data  which  seem 
to  show,  first,  that  the  points  of  contact  of  national  social  agencies 
lie  both  in  the  conditions  of  community  responsiveness  and  in  the 
national  programs  themselves  which  to  a  considerable  extent 
interlock,  and  secondly,  that  such  collective  thinking  as  has  been 
done  as  to  the  implication  of  these  common  interests  of  na- 
tional programs  has  been  done  chiefly  in  the  local  communities. 

We  found  no  worker  either  local  or  national  who  felt  that 
the  problem  of  inter-agency  relationships  was  really  understood. 


CHAPTER  VII 
THE  PROBLEM  OF  BUILDING  A  CONSTITUENCY 

THE  constituency  of  a  national  social  agency  includes  some 
or  all  of  these  groups : 

A  national  Board  of  Directors, 

A  national  Executive  Staff, 

A  local  Board  of  Directors, 

A  local  Executive  Staff, 

Volunteer  workers, 

Contributors  of  financial  support, 

Groups  of  local  citizens  specially  interested  in  the 

movement, 
The  general  public. 

The  necessity  of  building  up  a  constituency  is  recognized  in 
varying  degrees  by  all  national  organizations.  We  have  made 
a  contact  in  person  or  by  mail  with  every  national  executive  of 
the  forty-six  organizations  or  his  representative,  with  every  local 
executive  or  his  representative,  with  a  considerable  number  of 
board  members  both  national  and  local,  with  volunteer  workers, 
with  contributors  and  with  members  of  especially  interested 
groups,  such  as  Rotary  Clubs  and  churches.  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
each  person  so  interviewed  felt  himself  to  have  a  part  to  play  in 
a  national  movement.  It  is  possible  that  most  of  them  would 
agree  that  the  task  of  winning  continuing  success  in  a  national 
field  is  very  largely  the  task  of  effecting  an  increasing  degree  of 
solidarity  among  these  different  groups  of  persons  constituting 
the  constituency  of  the  national  movement. 

In  this  chapter  the  present  status  of  this  task  of  promoting 
solidarity  (as  far  as  this  study  reveals  it)  is  discussed  under  the 
following  headings: 

The  Educational  Efforts  of  National  Agencies  and 

their  Local  Branches. 
The  Spirit  of  National-Local  Relationships. 
Conception  of  the  Task  of  Building  a  Constituency. 
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The  Educational  efforts  of  National  Agencies  and  Their  Local 

Branches 

Printed  Publicity 

The  chief  reliance  of  social  agencies  for  the  education  of  the 
general  public  seems  to  be  printed  publicity.  It  is  usually  not 
wholly  satisfactory  even  to  the  agency  which  prepares  it.  Such 
material  is  prepared  both  by  national  organizations  for  local  use 
and  by  local  organizations  to  meet  their  own  needs.  A  consid- 
erable number  of  the  national  organizations  somewhat  system- 
atically prepare  and  circulate  letters  of  appeal,  pamphlets,  ad- 
vertisements, etc.,  which  are  drafted  with  a  view  to  their  being 
adapted  by  local  organizations  to  their  specific  needs.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  this  material  beyond  question  is  put  to 
use  by  the  local  agencies,  although  we  have  no  evidence  as  to 
how  effective  this  use  is.  We  found  many  local  executives, 
however,  who  stated  that  such  material  usually  goes  into  the 
waste  basket.  The  reasons  given  varied  from  such  vague  state- 
ments as 

"The  publicity  material  prepared  at  national  headquarters 
is  utterly  unadapted  to  the  needs  in  our  community," 
to  much  more  extreme  ones,  such  as 

"The  material  sent  out  by  national  headquarters  is  mis- 
leading and  in  some  particulars  is  actually  false  in  its  state- 
ments." 

No  distributor  of  publicity  material  expects  it  to  be  read  by  all 
who  receive  it,  and  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  some  local  agen- 
cies will  not  be  new  to  any  national  organization.  It  is  wide- 
spread, however;  and  it  re-appears  so  frequently  both  in  different 
communities  and  among  local  executives  of  different  national 
organizations,  as  to  constitute  a  common  problem  of  such  organ- 
izations. National  organizations  send  out  printed  material  with 
an  educational  purpose  behind  it.  When  such  material  is  looked 
upon  more  or  less  habitually  by  local  agencies  as  unnecessary  or 
unsuitable  or  inaccurate,  the  latter  reveals  a  state  of  mind  with 
respect  to  national  organizations  which  has  a  strong  bearing 
upon  this  question  of  solidarity. 
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Publicity  Emphasis 

Locally  prepared  publicity  material  has  significance  of  a  dif- 
ferent sort.  The  most  important  illustration  is  the  publicity  of 
community  chests.  To  a  considerable  extent  the  appeals  of  com- 
munity chests  give  the  chief  emphasis  to  work  for  the  alleviation 
of  human  misery.  The  representatives  of  organizations  whose 
work  is  not  primarily  that  of  alleviation,  manifested  a  consider- 
able degree  of  restlessness  at  the  possible  misinterpretation  of 
their  own  work  through  their  receiving  funds  given  in  response 
to  the  alleviation  appeal.  Some  of  these  executives  felt  that  too 
little  emphasis  in  the  appeals  of  the  chests  is  laid  upon  work  of 
education  and  development  of  resourcefulness  which  rather  than 
alleviation  are  their  objectives.  It  is  of  course  true  that  appeals 
for  the  relief  of  distress  involving  special  crises  like  hunger  or 
illness,  find  a  readier  response  than  those  in  behalf  of  less  emer- 
gent work  which  aims  to  provide  a  wider  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  the  powers  of  individuals.  Even  in  the  field  of 
human  distress  the  chief  effort  of  agencies  doing  case  work  is 
preventive  and  constructive,  and  this  aspect  of  case  work  also  is 
obscured  in  the  commonest  form  of  chest  appeal.  The  outstand- 
ing slogan  of  chest  publicity  as  we  encountered  it  is  "Suppose 
Nobody  Cared."  Publicity  which  is  written  around  this  idea  does 
not  in  the  judgment  of  the  executives  of  many  social  agencies, 
do  justice  to  the  work  they  are  doing. 

It  should  be  said  that  there  are  exceptions  to  this  general 
statement.  In  some  few  cities  a  real  endeavor  is  made  by  the 
Chest  or  Council  to  bring  home  to  the  community  the  educational, 
developmental,  and  constructive  aspects  of  its  social  work.  Even 
on  the  part  of  those  social  workers  who  acquiesce  in  a  different 
emphasis  because  of  its  stronger  appeal  value,  the  importance  of 
winning  the  community  to  belief  in  and  support  of  less  dramatic 
but  more  constructive  work  is  recognized.  The  more  thoughtful 
of  the  social  workers  interviewed,  both  national  and  local,  agreed 
that  from  the  point  of  view  of  stability  and  permanence  in  social 
work,  this  less  appealing  aspect  must  be  emphasized. 

In  the  non-chest  communities,  the  printed  publicity  material 
prepared  by  the  local  agencies  is,  so  far  as  our  observation  goes, 
prepared  primarily  for  use  in  raising  money.  In  general  the 
executives  resposible  for  it  try  to  make  it  as  educational  as  pos- 
sible but  it  cannot  go  far  beyond  the  presentation  of  more  or 
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less  abject  need  and  insistence  upon  the  value  of  more  or  less 
material  benefits  as  its  dominant  notes. 

National  publicity  material  secures  limited  local  attention  be- 
cause it  is  not  regarded  as  well  adapted  to  local  needs ;  and  local 
publicity  material  tries  to  emphasize  those  aspects  of  work  which 
are  most  easily  understood  although  these  are  not  necessarily  the 
most  important  in  the  national  movement.  These  two  local  re- 
actions would  seem  to  stamp  the  present  use  of  printed  material 
for  educational  purposes  as  relatively  ineffective  in  building  a 
national  constituency. 

Educational  Value  of  Memberships 

Another  channel  of  educational  effort  open  to  individual  agen- 
cies directed  towards  the  building  up  of  a  constituency  lies  in  the 
making  of  a  more  or  less  continuous  contact  with  a  special  group 
of  adherents,  such  as  members  of  the  organization.  The  payment 
of  a  membership  fee  does  not  necessarily  suggest  vitality  in  the 
relationship  between  the  contributor  and  the  organization. 
Nevertheless,  it  does  mean  something,  and  within  such  a  group, 
many  social  workers  as  we  have  interviewed  them,  believe  that 
there  is  at  least  the  beginnings  of  understanding  and  confidence, 
two  attitudes  which  are  essential  in  the  development  of  a  con- 
stituency. 

In  practically  all  of  the  communities  maintaining  community 
chests  the  old  basis  of  membership  in  particular  organizations 
has  been  eliminated.  In  some  places  there  has  been  substituted 
in  one  form  or  another  a  "dollar  membership"  plan,  and  some  of 
the  chests  permit  or  encourage  the  practice  of  designating  contri- 
butions for  special  organizations.  In  the  judgment  of  some  local 
executives,  however,  neither  plan  has  filled  the  place  formerly 
filled  by  membership.  Some  of  the  organizations  interviewed  do 
not  regard  the  loss  of  membership  as  a  disadvantage.  In  such 
cases  the  membership  meant  little  more  than  a  source  of  income. 
Some  executives,  however,  voiced  the  feeling  that  the  abolition  of 
memberships  has  been  a  distinct  loss,  chiefly  because  it  elim- 
inated the  formal  machinery  by  which  Boards  of  Directors  were 
elected,  a  privilege  which  was  valued  even  if  the  election  was 
usually  perfunctory. 
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General  and  Specific  Interest  in  Social  Work 

It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  the  education  of  the 
public  in  regard  to  social  problems  and  in  regard  to  intelligent 
efforts  to  deal  with  them  must  develop  primarily  an  interest  in 
social  welfare  generally.  But  for  permanence  and  stability,  this 
must  be  translated  into  an  interest  in  particular  phases  of  social 
welfare  and  in  particular  efforts  to  meet  them.  It  is  felt  by  many 
local  executives  that  the  success  of  the  chests  in  spreading  sup- 
port of  local  social  work  over  a  larger  number  of  persons  means 
a  greater  degree  of  interest  in  social  work  and  a  greater  poten- 
tial momentum  behind  public  opinion.  This  greater  spread  of 
interest,  however,  is  achieved  at  some  definite  loss.  The  individ- 
ual agency  no  longer  has  in  its  membership  a  group  of  persons 
whom  it  can  cultivate  more  or  less  intensively  to  an  understand- 
ing of  at  least  that  part  of  the  community  social  need  and  effort 
which  its  own  work  represents.  The  particular  agency  has  lost 
also  the  special  group  of  persons  to  whom  it  could  appeal  for 
backing  in  such  special  crises  as  the  passing  of  legislation.  It 
is  agreed  by  those  interested  in  the  chests  that  the  advantages 
lost  in  the  elimination  of  the  old  form  of  membership  in  individual 
agencies  are  more  than  offset  by  gains  in  other  directions.  This 
may  be  true.  From  the  point  of  view,  however,  of  the  develop- 
ment of  solidarity  within  a  national  movement,  it  is  the  feeling 
on  the  part  of  many  local  agencies  that  the  loss  of  a  group  of 
specific  constituents  is  so  serious  that  thought  should  be  given 
both  by  the  chests  and  by  the  national  organizations  to  the  prob- 
lem of  developing  some  possible  substitutes. 

Training  of  Board  Members 

At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  reference  was  made  to  the 
local  board  of  directors  as  one  of  the  essential  groups  in  the  con- 
stituency of  a  national  movement.  The  training  of  men  and 
women  of  the  right  caliber  for  service  as  members  of  boards  is 
a  development  encountered  in  two  or  three  cities  and  the  need 
for  it  was  voiced  in  others.  An  executive  in  one  of  the  cities 
who  is  also  identified  as  a  board  member  with  other  organizations 
stated  that  when  the  presidency  of  one  of  these  organizations 
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recently  became  vacant  there  was  literally  no  other  man  available 
to  take  his  place.  The  organization  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  community.  Its  president  should  be  a  man  familiar  with 
its  activity  and  able  to  make  service  in  this  capacity  his  leading 
public  activity  outside  of  his  own  business  or  profession.  In  this 
case  the  man  selected  had  been  for  years  a  member  of  both  the 
local  and  national  board  of  directors  of  another  organization  and 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  could  give  to  his  new  position 
the  same  degree  of  interest  which  he  had  developed  in  the  other. 
In  another  city  one  executive  stated  that  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  his  agency  had  deliberately  selected  a  young  man  as 
a  possibility  for  the  presidency  and  was  planning  his  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  board  and  his  service  on  committees  in  order  to 
fit  him  most  effectively  for  the  responsibility  which  he  might 
some  day  carry.  The  same  experiment  was  reported  in  a  few 
other  organizations.  In  another  city  one  agency  tries  to  give 
volunteer  workers  the  kind  of  experience  which  will  qualify 
them  for  effective  service  later  as  members  of  the  board.  In  an- 
other case  a  local  organization  has  a  board  of  twenty-four  mem- 
bers and  a  junior  board  of  twenty-seven.  Members  of  the  latter 
are  serving  in  preparation  for  later  membership  on  the  senior 
board.  This  preparation  consists  in  assignment  to  work  on  cases 
under  direction  and  to  other  duties  in  connection  with  the  organ- 
ization. We  found  comparatively  few  illustrations  of  such  at- 
tempts. They  were  sufficiently  impressive,  however,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  need  for  such  experiments  voiced  spontane- 
ously in  other  places,  to  justify  referring  them  to  national  organi- 
zations. They  seem  to  furnish  evidence  of  the  need  for  a  general 
policy  which  would  have  a  bearing  on  the  problem  of  building 
up  a  constituency. 

Value  of  Chests  in  the  Education  of  Board  Members 

It  should  be  added  in  this  connection  that  the  administration 
of  a  community  chest  makes  some  contribution  towards  the  edu- 
cation of  members  of  boards  of  directors.  Those  members  of 
the  board  of  an  individual  agency  who  appear  before  a  budget 
committee  to  justify  the  budget  they  have  submitted  have  usual- 
ly fortified  themselves  with  a  more  intimate  and  precise  knowl- 
edge of  the  work  of  the  organization  than  they  formerly  found 
it  necessary  to  possess.     In  the  general  chest  drive,  members  of 
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the  different  boards  of  directors  are  used  also  as  collectors,  and 
many  of  them  are  used  in  making  addresses  before  public  meet- 
ings. Both  kinds  of  activity  can  be  successfully  handled  only 
by  men  and  women  who  know  what  they  are  talking  about.  To 
qualify  for  such  service  many  board  members  have  become  much 
better  informed  regarding  the  work  of  their  own  and  other  or- 
ganizations. Community  chest  drives  also  commonly  enlist  the 
interest  of  many  unattached  persons  who  have  not  yet  been  en- 
listed for  service  as  members  of  boards.  In  many  instances  a 
chest  campaign  will  serve  both  to  bring  such  persons  to  light 
and  to  give  them  a  certain  measure  of  training  for  the  responsi- 
bilities of  board  membership  which  following  the  drive  they  have 
frequently  been  asked  to  assume. 

Broadcasting  Usable  Material 

One  method  of  education  which  has  been  used  in  a  somewhat 
spasmodic  way  by  many  national  organizations  consists  in 
broadcasting  to  local  agencies  generally  successful  experiments 
carried  out  in  other  communities.  Some  of  the  bulletins,  news 
letters,  etc.,  published  periodically  by  the  national  organizations 
carry  regularly  accounts  of  interesting  enterprises  which  have 
been  conceived  and  carried  out  in  local  branches  here  and  there. 
In  our  interviews  with  local  executives,  we  found  ourselves  dur- 
ing the  later  stages  of  the  study  discussing  what  had  been  done 
by  similar  agencies  in  other  communities.  In  Memphis,  for  ex- 
ample, four  organizations  have  cooperated  in  dividing  between 
them  the  field  of  dealing  with  transients.  In  several  other  cities, 
as  Chapter  VI  indicates,  the  same  problem  exists  and  has  not 
been  handled  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  of  the  local  agencies  con- 
cerned. We  found  such  cities  generally  interested  in  the  experi- 
ment that  had  been  carried  out  in  Memphis. 

We  found  the  same  kind  of  interest  in  reports  of  other  in- 
teresting projects  which  we  had  encountered.  In  one  form  or 
another  the  suggestion  was  made  to  us  by  many  local  executives 
that  this  service  should  be  extended.  Several  national  executives 
have  agreed  that  it  might  be  worth  while  to  institute  through 
their  field  secretaries  a  systematic  canvassing  of  local  communi- 
ties for  suggestions  which  might  be  applicable  elsewhere.  To 
this  should  be  added  the  suggestion  that  national  organizations 
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contrive  in  some  way  to  notify  the  local  agency  which  originates 
a  useful  scheme  whenever  that  scheme  has  been  successfully 
used  elsewhere.  It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  this  broad- 
casting and  reporting  on  results  to  agencies  originating  sug- 
gestions which  are  so  broadcasted  would  definitely  contribute 
toward  greater  solidarity  in  the  movement. 

The  Spirit  of  National-Local  Relationships 
Influence  of  Administrative  Practices 

As  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  I,  the  organization  of  the  dif- 
ferent national  movements  shows  different  degrees  of  control  by 
national  headquarters  over  local  agencies.  The  variation  is  from 
the  absolute  control  exercised  by  the  Salvation  Army  to  the 
purely  informal  relationship  that  exists  in  an  organization  like 
the  National  Federation  of  Settlements.  To  a  considerable  extent, 
the  spirit  of  the  relationships  between  nationals  and  locals  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  form  of  organization.  It  is  also  powerfully 
influenced  by  administrative  considerations.  Where  the  spirit 
of  these  relationships  is  good,  it  is  traceable,  as  is  suggested 
throughout  this  report,  to  alertness  on  the  part  of  national  or- 
ganizations for  opportunities  of  service  to  locals,  to  a  considera- 
tion for  the  ambitions  of  locals,  and  to  a  policy  of  using  locals  in 
national  work  in  a  variety  of  ways  with  appreciation  of  their  serv- 
ice to  nationals.  It  is  traceable  to  a  belief  on  the  part  of  the  locals  in 
the  importance  of  a  national  agency,  to  an  appreciation  of  services 
actually  rendered  them,  and  to  respect  for  the  representatives  of 
national  headquarters.  From  the  fact  that  national  organiza- 
tions are  increasing  in  number  and  scope  and  are  receiving  an 
increasing  amount  of  support  from  local  communities,  it  would 
seem  to  be  self-evident  that  the  spirit  of  the  relationship  between 
nationals  and  locals  is  in  general  good.  There  are,  however,  some 
important  reservations  to  be  made. 

Objections  to  the  Way  Headquarters  Uses  Its 
Powers  and  Prerogatives 

The  powers  and  prerogatives  of  national  headquarters  are 
frequently  used  in  ways  which  the  local  agency  does  not  like. 
In  more  than  one  city,  and  with  respect  to  more  than  one 
national    organization,    protest    was    voiced    at    the    action    of 
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a  national  board  of  directors  in  electing  to  its  membership 
persons  from  the  local  community  without  consultation  with  the 
local  organization.  From  one  community  three  men  had  been 
elected  to  the  national  board  who  had  had  no  connection  with  the 
local  organization,  and  one  of  them  was  not  even  known  to  its 
personnel.  In  another  city,  a  member  of  the  national  board  of 
directors  was  not  even  a  member  of  the  local  in  the  community  in 
which  she  lived.  She  was  appointed  by  the  national  board  to 
undertake  a  particular  service  for  which  she  could  not  legally 
be  appointed  except  as  a  member  of  a  local  branch.  It  was  not 
until  this  situation  arose  that  it  seemed  either  to  her  or  to  the 
national  board  desirable  that  she  take  out  a  membership  in  the 
local.  In  Chapter  II,  reference  is  made  to  the  strong  urging  of 
national  organizations  in  one  of  the  counties  visited  that  the 
local  agencies  undertake  certain  work  contrary  to  their  best 
judgment.  The  stand  taken  by  the  national  organizations  in  this 
case  seemed  to  the  local  people  to  ignore  certain  vital  factors 
in  the  relationship  of  private  agencies  in  this  county  to  the  county 
government,  a  relationship  which  according  to  local  opinion 
would  have  been  prejudiced  had  the  suggestion  of  the  nationals 
been  carried  out.  In  another  city,  there  was  vigorous  protest  at 
the  insistence  of  one  national  organization  on  the  carrying  out  of 
certain  policies  which  local  judgment  though  unwise. 

Resentment  was  expressed  to  us  also  because  the  executive 
staff  of  national  headquarters  has  been  recruited  largely  from 
outside  its  own  field.  This  resentment  is  based  upon  the  feeling 
that  the  headquarters  staff  should  be  made  up  of  men  who  know 
the  field  through  having  had  experience  in  it. 

Local  Inhospitality 

Throughout  Chapter  II  references  have  been  cited  which  in- 
dicate the  existence  somewhat  generally  of  a  certain  inhospitality 
on  the  part  of  local  communities  to  national  agencies.  This  in- 
hospitality is  based  in  may  cases  upon  a  lack  of  understanding 
on  the  part  of  locals  as  to  just  what  service  to  the  particular 
locality  and  to  the  field  generally  the  national  organization  can 
render.  We  found  that  the  estimates  held  by  national  headquart- 
ers and  local  organizations  respectively  of  the  value  of  national 
agencies  to  local  fields  differed  widely.    As  has  been  pointed  out 
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elsewhere,  there  are  numerous  instances  where  the  local  executive 
staff,  at  any  rate,  is  unaware  of  the  service  which  the  national 
headquarters  has  rendered  throughout  the  history  of  the  local 
organization.  It  is  also  true  that  many  kinds  of  service,  such 
as  the  provision  of  information  through  correspondence,  news 
letters,  bulletins,  etc.,  are  more  or  less  taken  for  granted  by  the 
locals  and  forgotten  when  their  immediate  use  is  past.  It  is 
equally  true  that  national  organizations  have  apparently  exag- 
gerated to  some  extent  the  value  of  some  of  their  services.  Very 
few  national  organizations  have  any  means  of  checking  up  the 
use  that  is  made  of  material  which  is  broadcasted  to  local 
branches.  There  is  some  reason  to  question  whether  such  ma- 
terial is  as  effective  as  national  headquarters  thinks  or  as  its 
inherent  value  may  warrant. 

In  connection  with  the  inhospitality  of  local  communities  to 
national  agencies  as  bearing  upon  the  spirit  of  national-local  re- 
lationships, we  may  recall  the  two  factors  of  local  self-sufficiency 
and  sectionalism  which,  again,  were  referred  to  in  Chapter  II. 
In  that  chapter,  these  factors  were  discussed  as  contributing  to 
the  development  of  a  general  attitude  in  the  local  community 
towards  all  national  organizations.  They  have  also  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  development  of  solidarity  within  the  constit- 
uency of  a  national  movement. 

Local  self-sufficiency  in  the  larger  cities  particularly,  hampers 
to  a  considerable  extent  the  participation  of  local  agencies  in  the 
national  movement  as  a  whole.  There  is  a  general  feeling  in  the 
larger  communities  that  the  chief  value  of  a  national  organization 
is  in  its  extension  work  and  relieving  the  local  of  this  re- 
sponsibility, and  most  local  executives  are  more  ready  to  recog- 
nize this  function  as  a  reason  for  contributing  to  national  support 
than  they  are  to  recognize  any  real  necessity  for  their  receiving 
help  from  the  national  organization. 

Thoughtful  leaders  of  national  movements,  however,  are  rec- 
ognizing that  a  national  movement  must  bring  all  of  the  elements 
in  its  natural  constituency  into  a  harmonious  relationship.  The 
movement  as  a  whole  will  progress  through  group  consciousness 
on  the  part  of  its  various  elements.  Prior  to  the  beginnings  of 
national  organizations,  progress  in  social  work  was  made  in 
America  through  the  increasing  efficiency  of  local  agencies.     It 
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is  also  true  that  this  increasing  efficiency  in  many  fields  was 
brought  about  in  part  through  the  contacts  of  local  agencies 
with  each  other.  One  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  this  is  the 
fact  that  many  national  organizations  were  formed  on  the  initia- 
tive of  local  agencies  which  recognized  the  importance  of  closer 
contact  and  the  provision  of  machinery  for  serving  their  com- 
mon interests.  A  study  of  the  circumstances  under  which  many 
national  organizations  were  created  reveals  a  conviction  on  the 
part  of  local  agencies  that  a  national  organization  was  needed 
in  order  to  give  permanence  to  the  momentum  towards  better 
standards  which  the  local  agencies  were  acquiring  through  a 
developing  group  consciousness. 

Difficulty  of  Approach  to  Large  Cities 

Many  national  executives  have  told  us  that  their  contacts 
with  the  large  communities  are  on  the  whole  less  satisfactory 
than  with  the  smaller  places.  The  greater  resources  of  the 
larger  community  undoubtedly  make  it  possible  for  them  to  do 
their  work  without  the  same  degree  of  assistance  from  a  na- 
tional staff  that  a  smaller  community  might  need.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  no  local  agency  has  in  all 
respects  reached  the  limit  of  its  development.  During  the 
course  of  this  study,  many  illustrations  were  given  us  in  the 
larger  cities  of  assistance  which  had  been  received  from  con- 
tacts with  other  locals  in  the  same  field.  Moreover,  the  attend- 
ance of  representatives  of  the  larger  city  agencies  at  conferences, 
which  they  find  profitable,  illustrates  the  same  thing.  A  closer 
relationship  on  the  part  of  organizations  in  the  larger  cities 
with  national  organizations  ought  to  result  in  a  better  organiza- 
tion of  this  kind  of  assistance.  At  present,  the  national  organ- 
izations seem  to  believe  more  strongly  that  they  can  render  this 
assistance  than  do  the  locals  concerned. 

This  tendency  towards  apathy  with  reference  to  the  na- 
tional organization  on  the  part  of  the  larger  organizations,  has 
an  even  more  important  significance.  A  national  movement  as 
a  whole  cannot  thrive  without  the  contribution  of  its  larger 
locals.  If  this  contribution  is  to  be  made  effectively  and  con- 
tinuously, a  close  relationship  with  the  national  organization  is 
almost  imperative. 
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It  is  doubtful  if  any  complete  analysis  of  the  reasons  for 
this  state  of  mind  can  be  made  at  the  present  time.  The  lack 
of  vitality,  however,  in  the  contact  between  national  organiza- 
tions and  some  of  the  larger  cities  is  an  impressive  fact.  The 
ideals  of  service  on  the  part  of  local  agencies  are  in  general 
ideals  of  local  service  only.  They  have  only  to  a  limited  extent 
become  nationalized.  The  most  conspicuous  exceptions  to  this 
are  two :  First :  Those  organizations  with  the  most  highly 
centralized  national  administration.  Local  executives  in  these 
cases  do  feel  themselves  part  of  a  national  movement.  It  is 
the  impression  of  the  staff,  however,  that  even  in  such  cases, 
this  feeling  is  due  to  the  degree  of  leadership  exercised  by  the 
national  headquarters  rather  than  to  a  conception  of  a  national 
movement  as  such.  Second :  Those  organizations  which  with 
respect  to  the  whole  national  movement  have  achieved  the 
greatest  degree  of  democracy  in  organization  and  administra- 
tion. 

Desire  for  Greater  Democracy  in  National  Organizations 

The  most  outstanding  aspect  of  the  spirit  of  national-local 
relationships  is  the  desire  formulated  with  varying  degrees  of 
clarity  and  cogency  on  the  part  of  local  personnel  for  more  dem- 
ocratic organization  of  national  movements.  Throughout  the 
communities  covered  by  this  study,  the  assumption  is  made 
that  the  field  of  the  national  organization  is  the  local  field.  The 
problems,  the  objectives,  and  the  procedure  of  national  move- 
ments must  be  defined  in  terms  of  local  communities  collectively 
considered.  Local  executives  believe  that  a  national  movement 
exists  only  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  local  communities.  The 
local  organizations,  therefore,  'believe  that  they  have  the  only 
valid  experience  out  of  which  policies,  programs,  and  regulations 
should  grow. 

Our  conferences  with  national  executives  leave  the  feeling 
that  the  existence  of  this  state  of  mind  on  the  part  of  local  com- 
munities is  not  sufficiently  recognized.  The  feeling  that  national 
organizations  are  autocratic  in  their  leadership  is  not  justified 
by  the  extent  of  legal  control  over  local  branches  which  national 
organizations  possess.  Relatively  few  such  organizations  have 
any  legal  control.  Local  executives  believe,  however,  that  the 
feeling  is  justified  by  the  manner  in  which  national  organiza- 
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tions  in  general  use  their  prerogatives.  The  feeling  was  voiced 
by  local  personnel  with  reference  to  some  national  organizations 
which  have  no  legal  control  whatever  over  local  agencies. 

Tendencies  Towards  Greater  Democracy 

We  tried  to  learn  how  in  the  judgment  of  local  communities 
national  policies  and  organization  should  be  modified  in  order  to 
meet  this  demand.  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  many  of  those 
who  took  this  attitude  had  no  concrete  suggestions  to  make  other 
than  "the  national  organization  should  be  more  democratic." 
In  other  cases,  suggestions  were  specific.  The  suggestion  was 
frequently  made  that  the  local  agency  should  have  a  voice  in  the 
election  of  the  national  board  of  directors.  One  national  has 
recently  worked  out  a  form  of  reorganization  which  provides 
for  the  representation  of  local  groups  on  the  national  board. 
This  step  was  commented  upon  by  local  executives  as  a  progres- 
sive one.  They  expressed  themselves  as  liking  the  trend  toward 
democracy  in  the  organization  which  it  represents. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  purely  executive  policies  should 
not  'be  formulated  or  broadcasted  by  the  national  organizations 
unless  the  locals  have  had  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  their 
formulation.  One  national  organization  has  been  conspicuously 
successful  in  devising  ways  of  using  local  personnel  in  the 
working  out  of  policies.  In  this  organization  most  of  the  policies 
which  are  suggested  to  the  field  for  adoption  are  the  outgrowth 
of  study  by  committees.  On  these  committees  it  has  been  the 
uniform  practice  of  this  organization  to  appoint  chiefly  repre- 
sentatives of  local  agencies.  These  local  representatives  have 
not  been  confined  to  The  chief  executives.  Many  of  them  and 
in  some  cases  a  majority  have  been  workers  from  the  rank  and 
file.  We  found  evidences  of  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  staff 
workers  in  this  field  because  they  were  participating  in  the 
formulation  of  the  policies  of  the  whole  national  movement. 

Arbitrary  Placement  of  Workers 

Some  organizations  are  more  systematic  than  others  in  the 
placement  of  personnel.  In  some  cases  the  influence  or  the 
control  of  national  headquarters  is  so  strong  that  local  agencies 
feel  obliged  to  accept  workers  provided  by  the  national  whether 
they  like  them  or  not.     Specific  cases  were  brought  to  our  at- 
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tention  where  local  or  regional  workers  were  appointed  by  the 
national  organization  in  complete  disregard  of  the  feelings  of 
local  people. 

The  problem  of  democracy  in  organization  is  a  difficult  one. 
It  is  not  part  of  our  function  to  analyze  it.  We  wish  to  do  no 
more  than  record  the  existence  of  the  strong  feeling  on  the  part 
of  locals  that  a  greater  degree  of  democracy  is  imperative  in  the 
organization  of  national  movements.  Its  significance  in  this  dis- 
cussion is  chiefly  that  the  intensity  of  the  feeling  at  the  present 
time  is  a  factor  in  determining  the  spirit  exhibited  by  local 
agencies  towards  nationals.  It  will  profoundly  affect  the  prog- 
ress of  a  national  movement  in  developing  a  well-knit  constit- 
uency. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  are  fields  in  which 
the  leadership  of  the  national  organization  is  by  some  locals 
tolerated  but  not  respected.  A  few  instances  came  to  our  at- 
tention where  it  could  honestly  be  said  that  the  leadership  of 
the  national  organization  is  not  even  tolerated.  These  attitudes 
may  be  wholly  unjustified.  They  are  facts,  however.  They  are 
associated  in  the  minds  of  those  who  take  them  with  a  belief 
that  the  national  organization  is  too  autocratic.  They  and 
milder  forms  of  the  desire  for  greater  democracy  are  important 
considerations  for  national  organizations  which  are  attempting 
to  build  up  a  well-knit  constituency. 

Status  of  Democracy  in  Local  Organizations 

So  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  in  this  chapter  upon  this 
desire  for  greater  democracy  on  the  part  of  locals  that  it  seems 
important  to  connect  with  it  the  problem  of  a  more  democratic 
organization  of  local  agencies  themselves.  In  a  few  cases  exec- 
utives who  voiced  this  feeling  with  respect  to  the  relationship 
between  national  and  local  did  not  seem  to  feel  the  importance 
of  the  democratic  principle  with  reference  to  their  own  organ- 
izations. We  did  not  discover  many  instances  where  local  exec- 
utives share  their  policy  forming  responsibility  with  the  sub- 
ordinate members  of  their  staffs,  although  in  at  least  one  in- 
stance a  desire  for  it  was  spontaneously  expressed  to  us. 

Self-Perpetuating  Boards 

We  found  self-perpetuating  boards  of  directors  in  local  or- 
ganizations to  be  quite  general,  sometimes  in  spite  of  the  rec- 
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ommendations  or  the  requirements  of  national  agencies.  This 
is  to  some  extent  the  result  of  the  elimination  of  individual  mem- 
berships through  the  activities  of  the  community  chests.  Prior 
to  the  elimination  of  memberships,  the  members  of  the  organ- 
izations in  many  cases  were  a  group  which  elected  the  board  of 
directors.  This  form  of  election  was  frequently  perfunctory, 
but  at  any  rate  it  did  hold  the  possibility  of  a  democratic  elec- 
tion. With  the  elimination  of  memberships  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  chests,  most  agencies  have  not  devised  a  substitute 
method  of  electing  the  board. 

This  is  recognized  as  a  serious  problem  by  many  executives, 
but  not  by  all.  A  considerable  number  of  executives  stated 
frankly  that  they  believed  in  self-perpetuating  boards  and  felt 
that  a  democratic  election,  even  were  a  live  local  constituency 
possible,  did  not  seem  to  them  desirable.  Two  local  executives 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  new  members  of  the  board  were 
picked  in  the  first  instance  by  the  executive  himself  and  both 
deprecated  any  other  method.  We  found  a  little  tendency 
towards  securing  the  representation  on  boards  of  directors  of 
different  social  and  economic  interests  in  the  city.  There  were 
two  outstanding  instances  of  this.  Two  executives  stated  that 
since  the  chest  made  it  no  longer  necessary  to  select  board  mem- 
bers with  a  view  to  their  money  raising  influence,  it  has  become 
possible  to  select  members  of  the  board  on  the  basis  of  service 
possibilities  and  on  the  basis  of  the  representation  of  interests 
in  the  community  whose  participation  would  really  further  the 
work  of  the  organization.  The  secretary  of  another  organiza- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  told  us  that  he  recognized  the  importance 
of  having  labor  represented  on  the  board  and  had  selected  two 
such  representatives.  He  stated,  however,  that  they  probably 
would  not  be  regarded  in  labor  circles  as  really  representative 
of  labor. 

Difficulty  of   Devising  a  Workable  Form  of 
Democratic  Organization 

In  a  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  more  democratic  organ- 
ization of  national  agencies,  it  should  in  fairness  be  stated  that 
many  national  executives  have  expressed  their  strong  convic- 
tions that  such  a  development  is  desirable.  It  is  realized  at 
national  headquarters,  as  well  as  in  the  local  field,  that  at  the 
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present  time  national  movements  to  a  large  extent  represent 
control  from  the  top.  There  is  a  striking  difference,  however, 
between  those  who  believe  that  this  control  is  necessary  in  order 
to  maintain  standards  and  to  secure  results  and  those  who  be- 
lieve that  it  is  an  evil  which  persists  chiefly  because  there  have 
not  yet  been  developed  effective  ways  by  which  the  participa- 
tion of  local  agencies  can  be  secured.  Whatever  point  of  view 
is  taken,  no  national  agency  has  completely  met  this  problem. 
The  Staff  believes  that  few  of  them  realize  how  acute  a  prob- 
lem local  sentiment  is  making  it. 

The  Personal  Equation 

Brief  mention  should  be  made  also  of  the  importance  of  the 
personal  equation  in  determining  the  spirit  of  local-national 
relationships.  Personnel  has  been  discussed  in  Chapter  III. 
We  wish  here  only  to  emphasize  that  the  personality  of  exec- 
utives overrides  both  organization  and  administrative  questions 
in  developing  a  cordial  or  non-cordial  spirit.  For  example,  we 
discussed  the  local  attitude  towards  the  same  national  organ- 
ization with  two  local  executives  in  different  cities.  One  was 
cordial  toward  the  national  and  the  other  was  hostile.  We 
could  find  no  explanation  for  the  difference  except  that  one 
"did  not  like  the  New  York  crowd"  and  the  other  one  did.  It 
is  perhaps  inevitable  that  personality  should  assume  this  degree 
of  importance  at  a  stage  in  social  work  where  the  field  and 
its  processes  are  not  well  defined.  Disagreement  among  exec- 
utives, local  and  national,  is  due  more  often  to  personal  incom- 
pata'bility  than  to  differences  over  fundamental  theories  and  pro- 
grams. 

Conception  of  the  Task  of  Building  up  a  Constituency 

One  other  impression  has  a  bearing  upon  the  problem  of 
building  up  a  constituency.  The  prestige  of  national  organiza- 
tions in  the  local  community  is  dependent  upon  the  capacity  of 
their  local  representatives  for  community  leadership.  After  con- 
sulting with  several  hundred  local  workers,  the  feeling  is  strong 
on  the  part  of  the  Staff  that  collectively  their  equipment  for  the 
task  of  community  leadership  in  these  cities  is  inadequate.  This 
is  not  meant  in  disparagement  of  social  workers.    Their  standards 
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are  high  and  their  proficiency  has  developed  rapidly,  especially 
within  recent  years.  The  executive  position  at  the  head  of  an 
important  local  agency,  however,  involves  more  than  executive 
ability  and  technical  skill  in  its  own  particular  field.  Such  an 
executive  inevitably  is  thrown  into  projects  requiring  the  co- 
operation of  many  community  forces,  requiring  changes  in  many 
entrenched  community  habits,  involving  the  drafting  and  pro- 
motion of  legislation,  the  establishment  of  new  agencies,  and 
the  influencing  of  local  political,  social  and  economic  thought. 
With  few  exceptions  the  task  of  community  leadership  in  such 
projects  does  not  seem  to  have  been  adequately  conceived  either 
by  national  organizations  or  by  local  executives. 

In  one  community  which  we  studied,  we  found  twenty-two  so- 
cial agencies.  There  was  an  attitude  of  courtesy  toward  each  other 
on  the  part  of  the  executives  of  these  organizations,  but  we 
discovered  no  real  understanding  as  to  what  their  common  com- 
munity purposes  might  be.  The  social  background  of  the  city 
and  its  business  organization  both  present  peculiar  difficulties 
to  social  workers  anxious  to  contribute  real  community  leader- 
ship. With  one  or  two  exceptions,  however,  these  workers 
either  recognized  no  obligation  towards  community  leadership 
beyond  that  implied  in  making  their  own  work  successful,  or 
they  expressed  themselves  as  helpless  to  make  any  permanent 
impression  upon  the  community  life  beyond  the  strict  limits 
of  their  own  fields. 

This  does  not  mean  that  they  were  necessarily  dissatisfied 
with  their  work.  The  community  is  a  generous  one.  Its  citizen- 
ship is  progressive  and  intelligent.  It  is  possible  to  do  good 
family  case  work,  good  child  placing,  effective  Scout  work,  to 
get  satisfactory  results  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
The  general  impression  created  upon  the  Staff,  however,  is 
that  the  local  executives  test  the  community  only  by  its  willing- 
ness to  support  the  work  in  which  they  are  individually  inter- 
ested. This  may  be  to  some  extent  the  product  of  peculiar 
local  conditions.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  while  the  com- 
munity has  a  chest,  it  has  no  council  of  social  agencies.  The 
local  executives  are  not  permitted  to  participate  in  the  counsels 
of  the  chest,  and  suggestions  for  a  council  of  agencies  have 
until  quite  recently  been  frowned  upon.  It  seemed  to  the  Staff 
that  the  inadequate  conception  by  these  local  executives  of  what 
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is  involved  in  community  leadership,  in  the  development  of  a 
local  constituency  on  the  part  of  local  executives,  was  to  some 
degree   responsible   for  the   general   community   situation. 

Social  institutions,  community  habits,  social  ideals,  are 
strongly  entrenched  factors  in  human  life.  They  are  not  easily 
changed,  they  are  fundamental  in  the  life  of  society,  and  their 
modification  must  be  the  product  of  leadership  as  fundamental 
as  they.  To  lead  a  community  to  change  its  way  of  looking 
at  certain  ugly  facts  in  its  social  life,  to  provide  it  with  a  more 
intelligent  program  of  community  existence,  something  more 
is  necessary  on  the  part  of  community  leaders  than  a  convic- 
tion that  such  changes  and  programs  are  necessary.  To  a  large 
extent  the  knowledge  and  the  experience  which  will  produce 
a  more  enlightened  type  of  community  leadership  have  not 
been  developed.  Progress  will  have  been  made,  however,  when 
we  recognize  that  some  of  the  objectives  which  social  workers 
have  set  themselves  require  a  greater  equipment  and  preparation 
for  community  leadership  than  many  social  workers  now  bring 
to  it. 

Summary 

The  necessity  for  a  well-knit  constituency  is  generally  rec- 
ognized by  national  organizations  at  least  by  implication,  and 
most  of  them  are  making  efforts  more  or  less  systematic  to 
develop  one.  In  considering  the  factors  which  at  the  present 
time  enter  into  the  problem  of  developing  a  constituency,  certain 
impressions  stand  out  as  a  result  of  this  study. 

The  educational  work  of  the  national  organizations,  whether 
printed  publicity,  addresses,  or  something  else,  is  not  funda- 
mental and  it  is  relatively  ineffective. 

A  well-knit  constituency  must  be  conscious  of  interrelation- 
ships which  work  smoothly.  There  is  a  strong  belief  on  the 
part  of  local  agencies  that  the  promotion  of  such  interrelation- 
ships requires  a  greater  degree  of  democracy  in  organization 
than  national  agencies  have  yet  achieved. 

Community  leadership  is  imperative  in  the  development  of 
a  constituency  for  a  national  organization.  Leadership  at  the 
present  time  is  not  fundamentally  conceived.  It  is  usually  con- 
fused with  executive  ability.  In  this  study  the  staff  has  found 
executives  to  be  relatively  more  numerous  than  leaders. 
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Appendix  1. 

National    Social    Agencies    Whose   Local    Relationships 
Were  Studied,  and  Their  Headquarters'  Addresses 

1.  American  Association   for   Community   Organization 

*National  Information  Bureau,   1  Madison   Ave.,   New  York,   N.    Y. 

2.  American  Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work 
*130   East  22nd   St.,   New  York,   N.   Y. 

3.  American  Child   Health  Association 
*370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

4.  American  Foundation   for  the   Blind 
*434-436  Second  Ave.,  Pittsburg,   Pa. 

5.  American  Humane  Association 

*287   State   St.,   Albany,  N.   Y. 

6.  American  Red   Cross 

National  Headquarters,  Washington,  D.   C. 

7.  American  Rescue  Workers 

2827   Frankford  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

8.  American  Social  Hygiene  Association 
*370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

9.  American  Society  for  the   Control  of  Cancer 
*370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

10.  Big  Brother  and  Big  Sister  Federation 
*200   Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

11.  Boys'   Club  Federation 

110   West   40th   St.,   New  York,  N.   Y. 

12.  Boy  Scouts  of  America 

*200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

13.  Camp  Fire  Girls 

*31   East   17th   St.,   New  York,   N.   Y. 

14.  Child  Welfare  League  of  America 
*130   East  22nd  St.,  New  York,  N.   Y. 

15.  Circle  for  Negro  Relief 

*370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

16.  Community  Service 

*315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

17.  Council  of  Jewish  Women 

*305   West  98th   St.,  New  York,   N.   Y. 

18.  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ   in  America 
*105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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19.  Girl  Scouts 

189  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

20.  International    Committee    of    Young    Men's    Christian    Associations 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

21.  International   Sunshine  Society 
*96   Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

22.  Jewish  Welfare  Board 

*352   Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

23.  National  Alliance   of  Legal  Aid   Societies 
*132  South   12th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

24.  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
*70   Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.   Y. 

25.  National   Association    of  Travelers  Aid   Societies 
*25   West  43rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

26.  National  Board  of  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations   of  the 

United  States  of  America 
600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

27.  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council 

1312   Massachusetts   Ave.,   N.   W.,    Washington,   D.    C. 

28.  National  Child   Labor   Committee 
*105   East  22nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

29.  National   Children's  Home   and  Welfare   Association 
*440  South  Dearborn  St.,   Chicago,   111. 

30.  National  Committee  for  Mental   Hygiene 

*370   Seventh  Ave.,  New  York,  N.   Y. 

31.  National   Committee   for   the   Prevention    of   Blindness 
*130   East  22nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

32.  National  Committee   on  Prisons  and   Prison   Labor 

*2   Rector   St.,   New   York,   N.   Y. 

33.  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations 
*1314  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.   W.,   Washington,   D.   C. 

34.  National  Consumers'   League 

*44   East   23rd   St.,   New   York,   N.   Y. 

35.  National  Federation   of  Settlements 
*20  Union  Park,   Boston,  Mass. 

36.  National  Florence  Crittenton  Mission 
*218   Third   Street,   N.   W.,   Washington,   D.   C. 

37.  National  League  of  Girls'   Clubs 

8  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

38.  National   Organization   for  Public  Health   Nursing 

370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

39.  National  Probation   Association 
*370   Seventh  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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40.  National  Tuberculosis  Association 

370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  T. 

41.  National  Urban  League 

127   East  23rd  St.,   New  York,  N.   Y. 

42.  National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 

1730   Chicago    Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 

43.  Needlework  Guild  of  America 

*505  Pranklyn  Building,   133   S.   Twelth  St.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

44.  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America 
*315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

45.  Salvation  Army 

120-124   West   14th   St.,  New  York,   N.   Y. 

4  6.   Society  for  the  Friendless 

*414  Massachusetts  Building-,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Appendix  2. 


National  Organizations  Studied,  and  Their  Local 
Affiliations  by  Cities 


ATLANTA,   GEORGIA 


National  Organizations 

1.  American   Association  for  Or- 
ganizing Family  Social  Work 

2.  American  Humane  Society 

3.  American  Red  Cross 

4.  American  Rescue  Workers 

5.  American  Society  for  the  Con- 
trol of  Cancer 

6.  Boy  Scouts  of  America 

7.  Camp  Fire  Girls 

8.  Child      Welfare      League      of 
America 

9.  National  Children's  Home  and 
Welfare  Association 

10.  Council  of  Jewish  Women 

11.  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America 

12.  Girl   Scouts 

13.  International  Committee  of 
Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociations 

14.  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People 


Local  Affiliations 

Associated  Charities 

Atlanta  Humane  Society 

Atlanta     Chapter     American     Red 

Gross 
American  Rescue  Workers 
Georgia    Commission    for    Cancer 

Control 
Atlanta    Council,    Boy    Scouts    of 

America 
Camp  Fire  Girls  (One  Camp  Fire) 
Georgia  Children's  Home  Society 

Georgia  Children's  Home  Society 

Atlanta  Section,  Council  of  Jewish 

Women 
(Christian  Council 
)  Interracial  Commission 
Atlanta  Council,  Girl  Scouts 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association 


Atlanta  Branch,  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People 


No  branch  offices. 
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National  Organizations 

15.  National  Association  of  Trav- 
elers Aid  Societies 

16.  National  Board  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tions of  the  United  States  of 
America 

17.  National  Congress  of  Mothers 
and  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions 

18.  National  Florence  Crittenton 
Mission 

19.  National  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion 

20.  National  Urban  League 

21.  Salvation  Army 


Local  Affiliations 

Travelers  Aid  Society  or  Atlanta 

Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion 

Atlanta     Council     Parent-Teacher 
Association 

Florence  Crittenton  Home 


Anti-Tuberculosis     Association 

Atlanta 
Atlanta  Urban  League 
Salvation  Army 


of 


Local  Organizations  having  no  Affiliation  with  National  Agencies  Studied 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Atlanta 

Jewish  Federated   Charities 

Department  of  Public  Welfare  of  Georgia 

BRIDGEPORT,   CONNECTICUT 


National  Organization 

1.  American   Association   for 
Community   Organization 

2.  American  Association   for   Or- 
ganizing Family  Social  Work 

3.  American  Child     Health     As- 
sociation 

4.  American  Humane     Associa- 
tion 

5.  American  Red  Cross 

6.  Boys'    Club  Federation 

7.  Boy  Scouts  of  America 

8.  Child    Welfare    League    of 
America 

9.  Council  of  Jewish  Women 

10.  Girl  Scouts 

11.  International  Committee  of 
Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociations 

12.  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored 
People 

13.  National  Association  of  Trav- 
elers Aid  Societies 

14.  National  Board  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tions of  the  United  States  of 
America 


Local  Affiliation 

Bridgeport  Financial  Federation 
and  Central  Council  of  Social 
Agencies 

Charity  Organization  Society 

Bridgeport   Department   of    Public 

Charities 
Connecticut  Humane  Society 

Bridgeport  Chapter,  American  Red 

Cross 
Boys'  Club  of  Bridgeport 
Bridgeport  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of 

America 
New     England     Home     for     Little 

Wanderers 
Bridgeport     Section,      Council     of 

Jewish  Women 
Several  troops  of  Girl  Scouts 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association 


Bridgeport  Branch,  National  As- 
sociation ifor  the  Advancement 
of  Colored   People 

Travelers  Aid  Society 

Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion 
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National  Organizations 

15.  National  Congress  of  Mothers 
and  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions 

16.  National  Consumers'  League 

17.  National  Organization  for  Pub- 
lic Health  Nursing 

18.  National  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion 

19.  National  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union 

20.  Needlework  Guild  of  America 

21.  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America 

22.  Salvation  Army 


Local  Affiliations 

Parent-Teacher  Associations 


Consumers'  League  of  /Connecticut 
Visiting  Nurse  Association 

Visiting  Nurse  Association 

Woman's     Christian     Temperance 

Union 
Needlework  Guild 
Bridgeport  Board  of  Recreation 

Salvation  Army 


Local  Organizations  having  no  Affiliation  with  National  Agencies  Studied 

Associated   Charities  for  Industrial  Relief 
Catholic  Charitable  Bureau 
Christian  Union 
Protective  Association 


BURLINGTON  COUNTY,  NEW  JERSEY 


National  Organization 

1.  American  Red  Cross 

2.  Boy  Scouts  of  America 

3.  Child  Welfare  League  of] 
America 

4.  National  Children's  Home] 
and  Welfare  Association 

5.  Council  of  Jewish  Women 

6.  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America 

7.  Girl  Scouts 

8.  International  Committee  of 
Young  Men's  'Christian  As- 
sociations 

9.  National  Association  of  Trav- 
elers Aid  Societies 

10.  National  Board  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tions of  the  United  States  of 
America 

11.  National  Congress  of  Mothers 
and  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions 

12.  National  Consumers'  League 

13.  National  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion 

14.  National  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union 

15.  Needlework  Guild  of  America 


Local  Affiliation 

Burlington  County  Chapter,  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross 

Burlington  City  Council,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America 

New  Jersey  Children's  Home  So- 
ciety 

Burlington     County     Council      of 

Jewish  Women 
Church  Federation  of  Moorestown 

Moorestown    Troop,  Girl  Scouts 

Burlington  County  Committee, 
Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation 

Young  Women's  Christian  Associ- 
ation of  Burlington  County 

Young  Women's  Christian  Associ- 
ation of  Burlington  County 


Burlington    County    Council, 
ent-Teacher  Associations 


Par- 


Consumers'  League,  State  of  New 
Jersey 

Burlington  County  Tuberculosis 
League 

Burlington  County  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union 

Burlington  Branch,  Needlework 
Guild 
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Iiocal  Organizations  having  no  Affiliation  with  National  Agencies  Studied 

Burlington  Kiwanis  Club 

Burlington   City  "Burnt  Cork" 

Burlington   Chamber   of  Commerce 

Church  Mission  of  Help 

Civic  League 

County  Farm  Bureau 

Friendly  Institution  of  Burlington  City 

Grange  of  Burlington   County 

United  Charities  of  Burlington   City 

Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  Moorestown 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


National   Organization 

1.  American  Association  for  Com- 
munity Organization 

2.  American   Association   for  Or- 
ganizing Family  Social  Work 

3.  American  Humane  Association 

4.  Child    Welfare    League    of 
America 

5.  American  Red  Cross 

6.  American   Social   Hygiene  As- 
sociation 

7.  American  Society  for  the  Con- 
trol of  Cancer 

8.  Boy  Scouts  of  America 


9. 
10. 

11. 

12. 


13. 
14. 

15. 
16. 

17. 

18. 


19. 
20. 

21. 


Camp  Fire  Girls 
Federal   Council    of    Churches 
of  Christ  in  America 
Girl  Scouts 

International  Committee  o  f 
Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations 

National  Alliance  of  Legal 
Aid  Societies 

National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored 
People 

National  Association  of  Trav- 
elers Aid  Societies 
National  Board  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tions of  the  United  States  of 
America 

National  Committee  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene 

National  Congress  of  Mothers 
and  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions 

Consumers'    League 
Federation    of    Set- 


National 
National 
tlements 
National 
Mission 


Florence    Crittenton 


Local  Affiliation 

Cleveland    Community    Fund    and 

Welfare  Federation 
Associated   Charities 

Cleveland  Humane  Society 

{Cleveland  Humane  Society 

)  Children's  Bureau 

Cleveland  Chapter,  American  Red 

Cross 
Women's  Protective  Association 

Cuyahoga  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion 

Cleveland  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America 

Camp  Fire  Girls 

Cleveland  Federation  of  Churches 

Girl  Scouts 

Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion 

Legal  Aid  Society 

Cleveland  Branch,  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People 

Travelers  Aid  Society 

Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation 


Mental  Hygiene  Committee  of  the 
Cleveland    Welfare    Federation 

Cleveland  Federation  of  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations 

Consumers'  League 
Cleveland     Federation     of     Settle- 
ments 
Florence   Crittenton  Home 
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National  Organizations 

22.  National      League      of      Girls' 
Clubs 

23.  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing 

24.  National     Probation     Associa- 
tion 

25.  National     Tuberculosis     Asso- 
ciation 

26.  National  Urban  League 

27.  National     Woman's     Christian 
Temperance  Union 

28.  Playground     and      Recreation 
Association  of  America 


Local  Affiliations 

Ohio  Division,  National  League  of 

■Girls'   Clubs 
Visiting  Nurse  Association 

Probation     Committee     of     Cleve- 
land Welfare  Federation 
Anti-Tuberculosis  League 


Urban  League 
Woman's     Christian 

Union 
Recreational  Council 


Temperance 


Local  Organizations  having  no  Affiliation  with  National  Agencies  Studied 

Catholic  Charities  Bureau 
Cleveland  Nutrition  Clinics 
Cleveland  Public  Library 
Federation  of  Jewish  Charities 
Girls'   Council 
Goodwill  Industries 
Society  for  the  Blind 


GRAND  RAPIDS,   MICHIGAN 


National  Organization 


for 


1.  American   Association 
Community    Organization 

2.  American  Association  for 
Organizing  Family  Social 
Work 

3.  American  Child  Health  Asso- 
ciation 

4.  American  Red  Cross 


5.   American      Society 
Control  of  Cancer 


for      the 


6.  Big    Brother    and    Big    Sister 
Federation 

7.  Boy  Scouts  of  America 

8.  Camp  Fire  Girls 

9.  Child     Welfare     League     of] 
America  j 

10.  National  Children's  Home] 
and   Welfare   Association         J 

11.  International  Committee  of 
Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations 

12.  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored 
People 

13.  National  Association  of  Trav- 
elers Aid  Societies 


Local  Affiliation 

Grand  Rapids  Welfare  Union 

Social      Welfare      Association      of 
Grand  Rapids 

Clinic  for  Infant  Feeding 

Kent    County    Chapter,    American 

Red  Cross 
Grand    Rapids    Committee    of    the 
Michigan  Society  for  the  Con- 
trol of  Cancer 
{Big  Brothers  of  Grand  Rapids 
)Big  Sisters  of  Grand  Rapids 
Grand  Rapids  'Council,  Boy  Scouts 

of  America 
Camp  Fire  Girls 

Michigan  Children's  Home  Society 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 


Grand  Rapids  Branch,  National 
Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People 

Young  Women's  Christian  Associ- 
ation 
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Catholic      Welfare 


Child     Lahor     Corn- 


National  Organizations 

14.  National  Board  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tions of  the  United  States  of 
America 

15.  National 
Council 

16.  National 
mittee 

17.  National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness 

18.  National  Congress  of  Mothers 
and  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions 

19.  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing 

20.  National  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation 

21.  National  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union 

22.  Needlework  Guild  of  America 

23.  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America 

24.  Salvation  Army 


Local  Affiliations 


Young    Women's    Christian    Asso- 
ciation 

Grand  Rapids  Council  of  Catholic 

Women 
Child  Labor  Association  of  Grand 

Rapids 
Grand  Rapids  Blind  Association 

Grand   Rapids  Council   of  the  Pa- 
rent-Teacher Associations 

Visiting      Nurse      Association      of 

Grand  Rapids 
Grand     Rapids     Anti-Tuberculosis 

Society 
Woman's     Christian     Temperance 

Union 
Needlework  Guild  of  Grand  Rapids 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Recreation 

Salvation  Army 


Local  Organizations  having  no  Affiliation  with  National  Agencies  Studied 

Grand  Rapids   Public  Library 
Americanization   Society 
Volunteers  of  America 

MEMPHIS,   TENNESSEE 


National  Organization 

1.  American  Association  for 
Community  Organization 

2.  American  Association  for 
Organizing  Family  Social 
Work 

3.  American  Red  Cross 

4.  Boy  Scouts  of  America 

5.  Child  Welfare  League  of] 
America 

6.  National  Children's  Home] 
and  Welfare  Association 

7.  Girl  Scouts 

8.  International  Committee  of 
Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations 

9.  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored 
People 

10.  National  Board  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tions of  the  United  States  of 
America 


Local  Affiliation 

Memphis   Council   of  Social  Agen- 
cies 
Associated  Charities 


Memphis    Chapter,    American   Red 

Cross 
Chickasaw  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of 

America 

Tennessee     Children's     Home     So- 
ciety 

Girl  Scouts 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 


Memphis  Branch,  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People 

Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation 
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National  Organizations 

11.  National  Congress  of  Mothers 
and  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions 

12.  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing 

13.  National  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation 

14.  National  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union 


Local  Affiliations 

Federation  of  Parent-Teacher  As- 
sociations 

Public  Health  Nursing  Association 

Shelby  County  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation 

Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union 


Local  Organizations  having  no  Affiliation  Avith  National  Agencies  Studied 

Federation  of  Jewish   Charities 

Memphis  Public  Library 

Social  Service  Department,  Memphis  General  Hospital 

Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association 

Young  Women's  Hebrew  Association 

Travelers  Aid  Society 


MINNEAPOLIS,   MINNESOTA 


National  Organization 

1.  American  Association  for 
Community  Organization 

2.  American  Association  for 
Organizing  Family  Social 
Work 

3.  American  Child  Health  Asso- 
ciation 

4.  American  Foundation  for] 
the  Blind  ) 

5.  National  Committee  for  the! 
Prevention  of  Blindness 

6.  American  Humane   Society 

7.  American  Red  Cross 


8.  American   Social   Hygiene   As- 
sociation 

9.  Big    Brother    and    Big    Sister 
Federation 

10.   American  Society  for  the  Con- 
trol of  Cancer 


11.  Boy  Scouts  of  America 

12.  Camp  Fire  Girls 


13.   Child      Welfare      League      of 
America 


14.  National  Children's  Home  and 
Welfare  Association 


Local  Affiliation 

Minneapolis      Council      of      Social 
Agencies  and  Community  Fund 
Associated  Charities 


Infant  Welfare   Society 


Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind 

Animal   Rescue   League 

Minneapolis  Chapter,  American 
Red  Cross 

fLaw  Enforcement  Association  of 

-J         Hennepin   County 

I  Women's  Cooperative  Alliance 

("Women's  Cooperative  Alliance 

JBig  Brothers 

Minneapolis  Committee  of  the 
Minnesota  Committee  of  the 
American  Society  for  the  Con- 
trol of  Cancer 

Minneapolis  Council,  Boy  Scouts 
of  America 

Camp  Fire  Girls 

("Children's   Protective   Society 

j  Children's  Bureau  State  Board  of 

I      Control  of  Minnesota — Henne- 

f      pin   Co.    Bd.    of   Child   Welfare 

I  Children's  Home  Society  of  Min- 

j      nesota 

Children's  Home  Society  of  Min- 
nesota 
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National  Organizations 

15.  Council  of  Jewish  Women 

16.  Girl  Scouts 

17.  International  Committee  of 
Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
tions 

18.  International  Sunshine  Society 

19.  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored 
People 

20.  National  Association  of  Trav- 
elers Aid  Societies 

21.  National  Board  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Assoeia-" 
tions  of  the  United  States  of 
America 

22.  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Council 

23.  National  Federation  of  Settle- 
ments 

24.  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing 

25.  National  Probation  Associa- 
tion 

26.  National  Tuberculosis  Associ- 
ation 

27.  National  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union 

28.  Needlework  Guild  of  America 

29.  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America 

30.  Salvation  Army 

31.  Society  for  the  Friendless 


Local  Affiliations 

Minneapolis    Section,     Council    of 

Jewish  Women 
Minneapolis  Council,  Girl  Scouts 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association 


International  Sunshine  Society 
Minneapolis  Branch,  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People 


Young  Women's  Christian  Associ- 
ation 


[League  of  Catholic  Women 
^Seton  Guild 

j  Council  of  Catholic  Men 
Minneapolis  Federation   of  Settle- 
ments 
Visiting  Nurse  Association 

Juvenile  Court  Probation  Depart- 
ment 

[Hennepin     County     Tuberculosis 

■{      Association 

|  State  Public  Health  Association 

Woman's     Christian     Temperance 
Union 

Needlework  Guild 

Minneapolis  Department  of  Parks 
and  Playgrounds 

Salvation  Army 

Society  for  the  Friendless 


Local  Organizations  having  no  Affiliation  with  National  Agencies  Studied 

Associated   Jewish   Charities 

Catholic   Central  Bureau 

Community  Council 

Council   of  Americanization 

Girls'   Recreation   Bureau 

Federation   of  Parent-Teacher  Associations 

Public  Health  Association   of  Minneapolis 

Public  Library 

Talmud  Torah 

Women's  Trade  Union  League 


PLAINFIELD,   NEW  JERSEY 

National  Organization  Local  Affiliation 


1.  American  Association  for 
Community  Organization 

2.  American  Association  for 
Organizing  Family  Social 
Work 


Community  Chest  of  Plainfield  and 

North  Plainfield 
Charity  Organization  Society 
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National  Organizations 

3.  American  Red  Cross 

4.  Boy  Scouts  of  America 

5.  Council  of  Jewish  Women 

6.  International  Committtee  of 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associ- 
ations 

7.  Jewish  Welfare  Board 

8.  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored 
People 

9.  National  Association  of  Trav- 
elers Aid  Societies 

10.  National  Board  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associa-' 
tions  of  the  United  States  of 
America 

11.  National  Congress  of  Mothers 
and  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions 

12.  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing 

13.  National  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation 

14.  National  Urban  League 

15.  National  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union 

16.  Needlework  Guild  of  America 

17.  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America 

18.  Salvation  Army 

Local  Organizations  having  no  Affiliation  with  National  Agencies  Studied 

United  Hebrew  Charities 


Local  Affiliations 

Plainfield  Chapter,  American  Red 

Cross 
Plainfield  Council,  Boy  Scouts 
Council  of  Jewish  Women 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association 


fYoung  Men's  Hebrew  Association 
\  Young  Women's  Hebrew  Associa- 
|      tion 

National   Association   for   the   Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People 


Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion 


(Mothers'   Association 

)  Child  Welfare  Association 

Visiting  Nurse  Association 

Anti-Tuburculosis  Committee  of 
the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety 

Plainfield  Urban  League 

Woman's     Christian     Temperance 

Union 
fNeedlework  Guild 

^American  Labrador  Branch  of  the 
I      Needlework  Guild  of  America 

Public  Recreation  Commission 

Salvation  Army 


ROCHESTER, 

National  Organization 

1.  American  Association  for 
Community  Organization 

2.  American  Association  for 
Organizing  Family  Social 
Work 

3.  American  Red   Cross 

4.  American  Society  for  the  Con- 
trol of  Cancer 

5.  Big  Brother  and  Big  Sister 
Federation 

6.  Boy  Scouts  of  America 


NEW   YORK 

Local  Affiliation 

Rochester  Community  Chest 
Social  Welfare  League 


Rochester  Chapter,  American  Red 
Cross 

Monroe  County  Committee,  Ameri- 
can Society  for  the  Control  of 
Cancer 

Big  Sister  Council 

Rochester  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America 
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7.  Circle  for  Negro  Relief 

8.  Council  of  Jewish  Women 

9.  Federal    Council    of    Churches 
of  Christ  in  America 

10.  Girl  Scouts 

11.  International  Committee  of 
Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations 

12.  International  Sunshine  Society 
13v  Jewish  Welfare  Board 

14.  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored 
People 

15.  National  Association  of  Trav- 
elers Aid  Societies 

16.  National  Board  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associa-' 
tions  of  the  United  States  of 
America 

17.  National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness 

18.  National  Congress  of  Mothers 
and  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions 

19.  National  Federation  of  Settle- 
ments 

20.  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing 

21.  National  Tuberculosis  Associ- 
ation 

22.  Needlework  Guild  of  America 

23.  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America 

24.  Salvation  Army 


Local  Affiliations 

Circle  for  Negro  Relief 

(Dorcas  Club  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association) 

Rochester  Section,  Council  of  Jew- 
ish Women 

Federation  of  Churches 

Rochester  Council,  Girl  Scouts 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association 


International  Sunshine  Society 
Jewish  Young  Men's  Association 
Rochester  Branch,  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People 


Young  Women's  Christian  Associ- 
ation 


Board  of  Education 

Council  of  Parent-Teacher  Asso- 
ciations 

Social  Settlement 

Rochester  Public  Health  Nursing 
Association 

Tuberculosis  Association  of  Roch- 
ester and  Monroe  County 

Needlework  Guild 

Playground    Committee 

Salvation  Army 


Local  Organizations  having  no  Affiliation  with  National  Agencies  Studied 

Big  Brothers  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Reformed  Synagogue,  the 

Third   Presbyterian  Church 
Italian   Housekeeping  Center 
Charles  House 
Catholic   Charities 
Children's  Aid   Society 
United   Jewish   Charities 
Society  for  the   Prevention   of  Cruelty  to   Children 


ST.   LOUIS, 
National  Organization 

American    Association    for 
Community  Organization 
American    Association 


Organizing 
Work 


for 
Family    Social 


MISSOURI 

Local  Affiliation 

Community  Council 

St.  Louis  Provident  Association 
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National  Organizations 

3.  American      Foundation      for] 
the  Blind 

4.  National   Committee   for   the] 
Prevention  of  Blindness  I 

5.  American  Humane  Association 

6.  American  Red  Cross 


7.  American   Social   Hygiene   As- 
sociation 

8.  American  Society  for  the  Con- 
trol of  Cancer 


9.   Big    Brother    and    Big    Sister 
Federation 

10.  Boy  Scouts  of  America 

11.  Camp  Fire  Girls 

12.  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America 

13.  National  Children's  Home 
and  Welfare  Association 

14.  Council  of  Jewish  Women 

15.  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America 

16.  Girl   Scouts 

17.  International  Committee  of 
Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations 

18.  Jewish  Welfare   Board 

19.  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored 
People 

20.  National  Association  of  Trav- 
elers  Aid  Societies 

21.  National  Board  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tions of  the  United  States  of 
America 


Iiocal  Affiliations 


J       Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind 


Humane  Society  of  Missouri 

St.   Louis   Chapter,  American   Red 

Cross 
Social  Hygiene  Association 

Missouri    Committee    of   American 
Society  for  the  Control  of  Can- 
cer 
fBig  Brothers'  Organization  of  St. 
I      Louis 

fBig   Sisters'    Organization    of   St. 
(      Louis 
St.    Louis  Council,    Boy   Scouts  of 

America 
Several  local  Camp  Fires 
(St.  Louis  Children's  Aid  Society 
]  Missouri  Children's  Home  Society 
Missouri  Children's  Home  Society 

St.  Louis  Section,  Council  of  Jew- 
ish Women 
Church  Federation  of  St.  Louis 

Girl  Scout  troops 
Young    Men's    Christian    Associa- 
tion 

Young   Men's   Hebrew   Association 
National   Association   for   the   Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People 

Mullanphy  Travelers  Aid 

Young    Women's    Christian    Asso- 
ciation 


22. 

National       Catholic      Welfare 

Council 

23. 

National   Committee  for  Men- 

tal Hygiene 

24. 

National  Congress  of  Mothers 

and    Parent-Teacher    Associa- 

tions 

25. 

National  Consumers'  League 

26. 

National  Organization  for  Pub- 

lic Health  Nursing 

27. 

National   Tuberculosis   Associ- 

ation 

28. 

National  Urban  League 

29.  National     Woman's     Christian 
Temperance  Union 


fCatholic  Woman's  League  of  Mis- 
•I      souri 

!  Queen's  Daughters 
Demonstration  Mental  Clinic 

Parent-Teacher    Associations 


Consumers'  League  of  Missouri 
Visiting  Nurse   Association   of   St. 

Louis 
(Tuberculosis  Society  of  St.  Louis 
)  Missouri  Tuberculosis  Society 
Urban    League    of    the    St.    Louis 

Provident  Association 
St.     Louis     Federation,     Woman's 

Christian  Temperance  Union 
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30.  Needlework  Guild  of  America 

31.  Playground     and     Recreation 
Association  of  America 

32.  Salvation  Army 

33.  Society  for  the  Friendless 


Liocal  Affiliations 

St.     Louis     Branch,     Needlework 

Guild  of  America 
St.   Louis   Recreation    Commission 

Salvation  Army 

Society  for  the  Friendless,  Kansas- 
Missouri  Division 


liocal  Organizations  having  no  Affiliation  with  National  Agencies  Studied 

Federation  of  Jewish  Charities 

Board  of  Religious  Organizations  of  St.  Louis 

Central  Bureau  of  Catholic  Charities 

Interracial  Commission 

Legal  Aid 

Neighborhood  House 

Public  School  Patrons'  Alliance  of  St.   Louis 

St.   Louis  Public  Library 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society 


SEATTLE,   WASHINGTON 


2. 


3. 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 
14. 


15. 


National  Organization 


for 


American   Association 

Community   Organization 

American   Association   for 

Organizing    Family    Social 

Work 

American      Foundation      for] 

the   Blind 

National   Committee   for   the] 

Prevention  of  Blindness  J 

American  Humane  Association 

American  Red   Cross 


7.  American  Society  for  the  Con- 
trol of  Cancer 


8.  Boy  Scouts  of  America 


Camp  Fire  Girls 
Community  Service 
Council  of  Jewish  Women 
Federal    Council    of    Churches 
of  Christ  in  America 
Girl  Scouts 

International  Committee  of 
Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations 

National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored 
People 

National  Association  of  Trav- 
elers Aid  Societies 


Local  Affiliation 

Seattle  Community  Fund 
Social  Welfare  League 

Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 

King  County  Humane  Society 
Seattle     Chapter,     American     Red 

Cross 
Seattle    Committee    of   the    Wash- 
ington Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  for  the  Control  of 
Cancer 
Seattle     Council,     Boy     Scouts     of 

America 
Seattle  Camp  Fire  Girls 
Seattle   Community  Service 
Council. of  Jewish  Women 
Seattle  Federation  of  Churches 

One  troop  of  Girl  Scouts 
Young    Men's    Christian    Associa- 
tion 

National    Association    for   the   Ad- 
vancement   of    Colored    People 

Travelers  Aid  Society 
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National  Organizations 

17.  National  Board  of  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tions of  the  United  States  of 
America 

18.  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Council 


19. 

20. 


21. 

22. 
23. 


24. 


National  Children's  Home  and 
Welfare   Association 
National  Congress  of  Mothers 
and    Parent-Teacher    Associa- 
tions 

National    Florence    Crittenton 
Mission 
National 
eiation 
National 

Temperance  Union 
Salvation  Army 


Tuberculosis     Asso- 
Woman's    Christian 


Iiocal  Affiliations 

Young    Women's    Christian    Asso- 
ciation 


fSeattle    Council    of    Catholic 
■{      Women 

(Immigration  Bureau  of  N.C.W.C. 
Washington   Children's   Home   So- 
ciety- 
Seattle      Federation      of      Parent- 
Teacher  Associations 

Florence  Crittenton  Home 

Anti-Tuberculosis  League  of  King 

County 
Woman's     Christian     Temperanee 

Union 
Salvation  Army 


Local  Organizations  having  no  Affiliation  with  National  Agencies  Studied 

Big  Sister  Association 

Big  Brother  Committee  of  the  Elks 

Seattle  Public  Library 

Seattle  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association 

Seattle  Young  Women's  Hebrew  Association 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society 


SIOUX  FALLS,   SOUTH  DAKOTA 


National  Organization 

1.  American  Association  for 
Organizing  Family  Social 
Work 

2.  American  Humane  Association 

3.  American  Red  Cross 

4.  American  Society  for  the  Con- 
trol of  Cancer 


Child     Welfare     League     of] 
America 

National  Children's  Home"] 
and  Welfare  Association  j 
International  Committee  of 
Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations 
International  Sunshine  Society 


7. 


10. 


National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored 
People 

National  Board  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tions of  the  United  States  of 
America 


Local  Affiliation 

Family   Welfare  Association 


Sioux  Falls  Humane  Society 
Minnehaha  County  Chapter,  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross 
Sioux     Falls     Committee     of     the 
South   Dakota   Society   for   the 
Control  of  Cancer 

South    Dakota    Children's     Home 
Society 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 


Sunshine  Department  of  the  His- 
tory Club 

National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People 

Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion 
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National  Organizations 


Local  Affiliations 


11.  National   Catholic  Welfare      Council  of  Catholic  Women 
Council 

12.  National   Committee   of   Visit-      Visiting  Teacher 
ing  Teachers 

13.  National  Congress  of  Mothers      Parent-Teacher  Association 
and    Parent-Teacher    Associa- 
tions 

14.  National     Tuberculosis     Asso-      Two  groups  selling  Christmas  seals 
ciation 

15.  National    Woman's    Christian       Woman's     Christian     Temperance 
Temperance  Union  Union 

16.  Salvation  Army  Salvation  Army 

Local  Organizations  having  no  Affiliation  with  National  Agencies  Studied 

Americanization  Society 
Juvenile  Welfare  Association 
Prisoners'  Welfare  Association 
Sioux  Falls  Public  Library 
Women's  Alliance 


SPRINGFIELD,   MASSACHUSETTS 
National  Organization  Local  Affiliation 


1.  American  Association  for 
Community  Organization 

2.  American  Association  for 
Organizing  Family  Social 
Work 

3.  American  Humane  Associa- 
tion 


4.  Child      Welfare      League      of 
America 

5.  American  Red  Cross 


6. 


9. 

10. 

11. 
12. 


13. 


14. 


American  Society  for  the  Con- 
trol of  Cancer 
Boys'  Club  Federation 
Boy  Scouts  of  America 
Council  of  Jewish  Women 

Federal    Council    of    Churches 
of  Christ  in  America 
Girl  Scouts 

International  Committee  of 
Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations 

National  Association  of  Trav-] 
elers  Aid  Societies 
National  Board  of  Young) 
Women's  Christian  Associa-] 
tions  of  the  United  States  of  | 
America 


Community  Welfare  Federation 
Union  Relief  Association 


Springfield  Branch,  Massachusetts 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children 
fSpringfleld  Branch,  Massachu- 
I  setts  Society  for  the  Preven- 
]  tion  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
j  Hampden  County  Children's  Aid 
I      Society 

Hampden  County  Chapter,  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross 
Springfield  Committee  for  the  Con- 
trol of  Cancer 
Springfield  Boys'  Club 
Springfield  Council,  Boy  Scouts 
Springfield  Council  of  Jewish  Wo- 
men 
Springfield    Social    and    Religious 

Survey 
Springfield  Council,  Girl  Scouts 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association 


Young  Women's  Christian  Associ- 
ation 
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National  Organizations 

15.  National  Child  Labor  Commit- 
tee 

National  Committee  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene 

National  Congress  of  Mothers 
and  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions 

National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing 

19.  National  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion 

20.  National  Urban  League 

21.  National     Woman's     Christian 
Temperance  Union 

22.  Needlework  Guild  of  America 
Playground     and     Recreation 
Association  of  America 
Salvation  Army 


16 


17 


18 


23 


24 


Iiocal  Affiliations 

Committee    Conducting    Study    of 

Street  Trades 
Massachusetts   Society   for   Mental 

Hygiene 
f  Massachusetts      Parent  -  Teacher 
-j      Association 
[Forest  Park  Mothers'  Club 
Visiting  Nurse  Association 

Hampden  County  Tuberculosis  As- 
sociation 

St.   John's    Institutional   Activities 

Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union 

Needlework  Guild 

Public  Recreation  Commission 

Salvation  Army 


Local  Organizations  having  no  Affiliation  with  National  Agencies  Studied 

Congregational  Union,  Americanization   Department 

Eastern  States  Agricultural  and  Industrial  League  and  Junior 

Achievement  Foundation 
Jewish  Free  Loan  Association 
Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association 
Young  Women's  Hebrew  Association 
United  Hebrew  Charities 
Springfield  Girls'  Club 
Springfield    Board   of   Education,    Department   of   Americanization    and 

Immigrant  Education 
Society  for  the  Prevention   of  Cruelty  to   Animals 
Springfield  Juvenile  Court 

AVILSON   COUNTY,   NORTH  CAROLINA 


National  Organization 

1.  American  Child  Health  Asso-] 
ciation 

2.  American  Social  Hygiene  As-] 
sociation 

3.  American  Red  Cross 

4.  American  Society  for  the  Con- 
trol of  Cancer 

5.  Boy  Scouts  of  America 


6.   Child     Welfare     League     of 
America 


7.  National  Children's  Home  and 
Welfare   Association 

8.  Girl  Scouts 

9.  International  Committee  of 
Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations 


Local  Affiliation 


State  Department  of  Health 

Wilson  County  Chapter,  American 

Red  Cross 
North  Carolina  Committee  for  the 
Control  of  Cancer 
(State  Department  of  Health) 
Boy  Scouts  of  America 
fBureau   of   Child   Welfare,   State 
j      Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
\      Welfare 

I  North  Carolina  Children's  Home 
I      Society 
North    Carolina    Children's    Home 

Society 
Girl  Scouts   (one  troop) 
Young    Men's    Christian    Associa- 
tion 
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National  Organizations  Local  Affiliations 

10.  National  Association  of  Trav-  Young    Women's    Christian    Asso- 
elers  Aid  Societies  tion  of  Greensboro 

11.  National  Child  Labor  Commit-  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
tee 

12.  National    Committee    on   Pris-  National     Committee     on     Prisons 
ons  and  Prison  Labor  and  Prison  Labor 

13.  National  Congress  of  Mothers  Parent-Teacher      Associations      of 
and    Parent-Teacher    Associa-  Wilson  County 

tions 

14.  National  Tuberculosis   Associ-       [Social     Service     Department     of 
ation  <{      Women's  Clubs 

[State  Department  of  Health 

.Local  Organizations  having  no  Affiliation  with  National  Agencies  Studied 

Associated  Charities 

Board  of  Health  of  Wilson   County 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Wilson 

County  Farm  Bureau 

Wilson  Sanitarium 

Board  of  Public  Instruction  of  Wilson  County 


Appendix  3. 

Cities  Having  Community  Chests  and  Councils  of  Social 
Agencies  at  the  Time  this  Study  Was  Made 

COMMUNITY      CHESTS 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey 
Rochester,  New  York 
Seattle,  Washington 
Springfield,   Massachusetts 

COUNCILS      OF      SOCIAL     AGENCIES 

Atlanta,   Georgia 
Bridgeport,   Connecticut 
Cleveland,   Ohio 
Memphis,  Tennessee 
Minneapolis,   Minnesota 
St.   Louis,   Missouri 


Appendix  4. 
Training  Plans  of  National  Social  Agencies 

Each  of  the  forty-six  national  social  agencies  was  asked  for  informa- 
tion regarding  its  programs  of  training  for  personnel  in  its  field.  The 
following  data  were  secured  in  response  to  this  request.  The  agencies 
omitted  from  this  list  either  have  no  training  programs  or  did  not 
provide  information  regarding  them. 
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American  Association  for  Organizing  Family 
Social  Work 

The  American  Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work  feels 
the  need  for  an  extension  course  for  executives,  and  with  the  formula- 
tion of  such  a  course,  more  effective  interesting  of  big  city  secretaries 
in  developing  local  training  along  similar  lines.  It  feels  that  there  is 
a  gap  in  the  training  of  executives  and  has  begun  to  discuss  the  question 
of  developing  some  special  course  for  executives  or  prospective  execu- 
tives which  will  not  only  serve  those  who  come  to  it,  but  will  enable 
the  Association  to  make  specific  suggestions  to  the  larger  societies  for 
their  co-operation  in  enabling  the  younger  workers  on  their  staffs  who 
may  be  inclined,  to  take  small  city  general  secretaryships  to  obtain 
some  contact  with  organization  problems.  The  Association  feels  that 
this  is  their  biggest  lack  at  the  present  time,  that  is,  the  non-prepared- 
ness of  younger  workers  in  the  larger  societies  when  accepting  general 
secretaryships.  The  Association  now  attempts  on  short  notice  to  assist 
those  who  come  to  it  by  giving  them  their  Manual  or  organization 
pamphlet,  their  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  society  to  which  the 
secretary  has  gone,  and  general  advice.  Also,  they  urge  later  corre- 
spondence with  national  headquarters.  Sometimes  they  have  persuaded 
large  city  general  secretaries  to  permit  some  workers  on  their  staffs 
who  have  accepted  general  secretaryships  to  visit  some  nearby  small 
societies.  The  larger  societies  usually  refer  young  workers  who  are 
to  take  charge  in  other  communities  to  the  Association  for  advice. 

At  the  present  time,  the  best  field  for  training  for  executive  duties 
is  in  the  better-managed  smaller  societies.  There  a  staff  worker  may 
have  sketchy  case  work  training,  but  she  cannot  escape  without  know- 
ing much  about  the  duties  of  a  general  secretary,  she  is  too  close  to 
everything  the  secretary  is  doing  and  is  usually  assisting  her,  in  all 
sorts  of  ways.  The  inter-city  conferences  of  a  day  or  so,  arranged  by 
the  American  Association,  serve  as  one  way  of  training  workers,  for  in 
them  practical,  every-day  questions  are  discussed. 


American  Red  Cross 

The  Red  Cross  is  furnishing  scholarships  for  the  training  of  public 
health  nurses,  social  service  workers,  medical  social  workers,  nutrition 
instructors,  and  instructors  in  home  hygiene  and  care  of  the  sick. 
There  has  been  direct  stimulation  through  subsidies  to  the  educational 
institutions  to  provide  training  for  Red  Cross  secretaries  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  There  has  also  been  indirect  stimulation  of  train- 
ing courses  through  scholarships  and  loans  provided  by  the  American 
Red  Cross  to  prospective  Red  Cross  workers.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
work,  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1922  there  were  available 
throughout  the  United  States  in  practically  every  section  of  the  country 
training  courses  in  which  not  only  secretaries  of  charity  organization 
societies,  juvenile  court  workers,  medical  social  workers,  etc.,  can  be 
trained,  but  in  which  Red  Cross  secretaries  can  procure  practical 
training  to  fit  them  for  Home  Service  positions  as  Home  Service  secre- 
taries or  executive  secretaries  of  Chapters. 


American  Social  Hygiene  Association 

The  plans  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  for  training 
personnel  include  direct  training  through  guided  reading  and  study, 
offering   use   of   special   library,   two-year   correspondence   course,    and 
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encouragement  of  practice  in  the  social  hygiene  field;  and  indirect 
training  through  the  general  educational  program,  and  especially 
through  study  groups  in  communities  and  later  at  colleges,  normal 
schools,  theological  seminaries,  ministerial  summer  sessions,  social 
workers'  conferences  and  educational  conventions. 


Big  Brother  and  Big  Sister  Federation 

Executive,  field  workers,  and  volunteers  benefit  by  courses  of 
instruction  given  locally  and  by  mail,  to  include  especially  psychology, 
sociology,  case  work  and  office  technique.  Instruction  by  mail  is  accom- 
plished by  the  publication  of  bibliographies  such  as  have  been  prepared 
for  use  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and  occasional  bibliographies  secured  from  pub- 
lished books  and  sent  out  to  member  organizations  of  the  Federation 
by  means  of  mimeographed  copies.  The  Federation  publishes  in  the 
OUNCE  occasional  case  studies  and  book  reviews.  These  two  methods 
are  supplemented  by  occasional  individual  letters  upon  request  of  the 
existing  organizations. 

Local  instruction  is  carried  on  by  personal  visits  of  the  Executive 
Secretary  to  most  organizations  existing  and  upon  formation,  supple- 
mented without  extra  compensation  by  visits  of  Executives  paid  by 
member  organizations. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  Federation  further  to  arrange  for  University 
Extension  Courses  in  the  larger  cities.  This  plan  is  at  present  being 
tried  out  experimentally  in  conjunction  with  Columbia  University 
Extension. 


Boys'  Club  Federation 


The  Federation  conducts  a  five  weeks'  course  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  for  workers  with  boys.  This  course  trains  for 
executive  positions.  The  fee  is  six  dollars.  Speakers  are  also  provided. 
Other  colleges  are  undertaking  similar  courses.  Summer  training 
camps  for  workers  and  prospective  executives  in  Boys'  Clubs  are  also 
held  at  Winona  Lake,  Indiana,  and  Interstate  Park,  New  York.  It  is 
planned  to  increase  the  number  of  summer  training  camps  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Local  clubs  are  encouraged  to  conduct  clubs  for 
their  workers,  and  the  Federation  provides  speakers  for  these. 


Boy  Scouts  of  America 


Programs  of  training  are  initiated  by  local  Councils  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Education.  Graduates  of  local  Council 
courses  that  come  up  to  the  given  requirements  receive  a  national 
certificate.  The  requirements  for  such  a  course,  in  order  to  be  approved 
by  the  Department  of  Education,  must  consist  of  a  minimum  of  sixteen 
hours  of  training  work,  preferably  eight  sessions  of  two  hours  each. 
At  least  one  session  of  each  course  should  be  outdoors  and  be  devoted 
to  practice  work.  At  least  fifty  per  cent  of  the  course  should  consist 
of  practical  work,  not  talks  and  lectures.  The  course  must  include 
an  exposition  of  the  principles  and  objectives  of  Scouting,  as  well  as 
its  educational  principles.  Students  should  have  attended  at  least 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  sessions,  in  order  to  receive  a  certificate. 
The  Boy  Scouts  are  also  operating  Scoutmasters'  Conferences, 
headed  by  various  local  Councils.  These  have  real  training  value. 
They    also    cooperate    with    many    summer    schools,    such    as    normal 
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schools,  teachers'  colleges,  and  the  summer  schools  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  North,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South,  and  the  Episcopal  Church  through  the  Brotherhood 
of  St.  Andrew,  as  well  as  the  Catholic  Church  at  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity. In  most  cases  courses  in  normal  schools  run  for  a  regular 
period,  whereas  the  courses  at  Notre  Dame  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
summer  school  run  for  about  twelve  days.  The  Scoutmasters'  Con- 
ferences operate  for  about  two  days,  and  the  Scout  Executives'  Confer- 
ences for  about  seven  or  eight  days.  Just  recently  the  Scouts  had  an 
eight-day  conference  at  Blue  Ridge,  which  was  attended  by  450  persons. 
The  immediate  program  for  training  Scout  Executives  will  involve  a 
short  course  at  Iowa  State  University  (ten  days),  at  Mercer  University, 
Macon,  Georgia  (fourteen  days),  and  a  course  at  Teachers  College,  con- 
sisting of  thirty-two  hours  of  work.  For  the  whole  country,  they  have 
a  program  of  conferences  which  bring  together  all  the  employed  officers 
at  least  twice  a  year.  The  Sectional  Conferences  are  two  days  in 
length  and  the  Regional  Conferences  about  a  week.  The  program  for 
1922  centered  in  the  training  camps  of  local  Councils.  Under  the 
leadership  of  the  local  Councils  they  have  an  enrollment  of  at  least 
eight  thousand  men  in  325  schools  for  Scoutmasters,  which  meet  their 
minimum  requirements.  They  cooperate  with  more  than  thirty  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  and  plan  to  have  training  courses  for  Scout 
leaders  in  one  hundred  camps,  in  normal  schools,  and  schools  of 
religious  education.  In  many  universities,  such  as  Columbia  University, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa  State  University,  and  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  they  have  regular  organized  courses  as  a  part  of  the  under- 
graduate training  of  students.  At  the  end  of  the  year  it  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  twenty  of  the  large  universities  organized  after  the 
plan  of  the  Scout  Club  of  Yale  University.  These  Scout  Clubs  furnish 
the  basis  for  the  enrollment  in  the  Scout  courses  of  these  institutions. 
To  back  up  and  train  the  leadership  of  all  these  institutions  and  local 
Councils,  there  are  430  Scout  Executives.  These  Executives  are  this 
year  participating  in  a  series  of  training  conferences  and  all  will  spend 
together  a  week  at  the  National  Training  Conference,  where  they 
will  receive  inspiration  and  instruction  in  the  mobilization  of  community 
leadership,  its  training  and  supervision.  It  is  through  these  men  that 
leadership  for  local  schools  for  Scoutmasters  is  trained. 


Camp  Fire  Girls 


The  training  of  the  Camp  Fire  Executives  has  taken  place  usually 
at  the  summer  terms  of  various  colleges  at  which  Camp  Fire  leadership 
training  courses  have  been  conducted.  Many  of  these  are  of  short  dura- 
tion and  only  at  those  sessions  supervised  by  the  field  staff  of  National 
Headquarters  are  young  women  permitted  to  qualify  for  the  future 
job  of  executive. 

Another  method  of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls,  if  executives  are  appointed 
when  no  course  is  in  session,  is  that  of  bringing  several  of  the  young 
women  who  may  be  selected  for  these  executive  positions  to  National 
Headquarters  and  incorporating  them  into  the  staff  for  a  period  vary- 
ing from  three  to  six  weeks,  sending  them  through  the  various  depart- 
ments until  they  have  a  fairly  good  working  knowledge  of  the  function- 
ing of  each  department.  They  have  found  that  those  young  women 
make  the  best  executives  who  have  had  actual  experience  as  Camp 
Fire  Guardians  and  also  as  teachers,  who  have  taken  the  training 
course  either  in  the  regular  curriculum  of  one  of  the  colleges  that 
carry  on  Camp  Fire  training  continuously,  or  in  one  of  the  summer 
sessions,  and  who  also  have  come  to  National  Headquarters  to  go 
through  departmental  work  there. 
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Circle  for  Negro  Relief 

The  Circle  for  Negro  Relief  raises  scholarship  funds  for  the  train- 
ing of  Negro  nurses  for  service  in  the  many  fields  of  public  health, 
and  educational  and   bedside   nursing  in   the  homes  of  the  Negro. 


Community  Service  and  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America 

Community  Service  has  held  in  Chicago  several  schools  of  about 
four  weeks  each  for  the  training  of  local  executives.  In  addition, 
there  have  been  a  few  Institutes  of  not  more  than  two  weeks  held 
in  other  places  for  those  who  were  not  alble  to  be  away  from  their 
work  as  long  as  the  regular  school  would  require.  The  training  at 
the  Chicago  school  is  made  to  give  those  attending  practical  training 
in  conducting  various  activities,  as  well  as  the  more  theoretical  under- 
standing of  fundamental  problems.  The  attempt  is  made  to  review 
experiences  which  workers  have  met  in  the  field  and  to  try  to  make 
the  workers  as  well  prepared  as  possible  for  facing  individual  prob- 
lems which  will  confront  them  in  their  particular  tasks. 

In  general,  cities  which  have  established  year  round  leisure  time 
programs  and  have  asked  help  of  the  Association  are  divided  into 
groups  of  about  twenty  cities  each,  each  city  with  its  district  representa- 
tive who  helps  to  exchange  information  between  cities.  When  a 
worker  of  less  experience  is  appointed  as  executive  in  any  locality, 
the  district  representative  attempts  to  do  as  much  as  he  can  through 
tutoring.  For  each  district  there  is  planned  twice  a  year  a  district 
conference  about  three  days  in  length.  Many  of  the  districts,  how- 
ever, will  probably  not  have  the  conferences  more  frequently  than 
once  a  year. 

A  Recreation  Congress  has  lately  been  held  at  Atlantic  City.  These 
Congresses  do  much  to  train  the  local  executives  and  to  give  oppor- 
tunity for  exchange  of  ideas.  Many  executives  receive  considerable 
help  through  correspondence  with  national  headquarters  on  their  par- 
ticular problems.  There  is  also  an  interchange  of  information  be- 
tween cities,  not  only  through  their  magazine,  "The  Playground," 
but  through  a  confidential  bulletin  service.  Brief  Institutes  have  also 
been  held  in  localities  under  the  local  leisure  time  organization,  to 
train  volunteers  in  music,  dramatics,  and  social  recreation.  Plans 
are  under  way  for  similar  Institutes  dealing  with  home  recreation. 
These  Institutes  are  for  the  purpose  of  training  volunteers  to  im- 
prove the  quality  and  increase  the  amount  of  work  done  in  the  locality. 


Girl  Scouts 

There  is  one  training  course  given  for  local  directors  at  the  Na- 
tional Training  School  held  at  Camp  Andree  Clark,  Briarcliff  Manor, 
N.  Y.  The  training  courses  in  colleges  are  for  volunteer  camp  coun- 
selors and  Girl  Scout  captains.  These  training  courses  are  conducted 
by  the  Girl  Scouts'  Educational  Unit,  composed  of  five  college  women 
who  devote  their  entire  time  to  training  courses  in  educational  institu- 
tions. 
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International  Committee  of  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations 

Three  standard  agencies  for  training  Association  employed  officers 
— the  Association  Colleges  for  thorough  professional  training;  the  As- 
sociation Summer  Schools  as  continuation  schools  for  men  already  in 
the  service;  and  Association  Training  Centers  for  the  training  of  the 
Association's  staff  through  the  year.  The  three  colleges  at  Spring- 
field, Chicago,  and  Nashville,  enrolled  about  400  students;  nine  sum- 
mer schools  enrolled  about  40%  of  the  employed  officers  in  1922. 
Training  centers  were  conducted  in  about  50  of  the  stronger  Associa- 
tions. 

Training  Centers  are  those  of  the  larger  Associations  which  carry 
on  a  standardized  program  for  the  development  in  vocational  leader- 
ship of  the  junior  members  of  their  staffs.  These  Associations  have 
formed  a  Federation  which  sets  standards,  adopts  programs,  and  rec- 
ommends methods  of  training.  The  Bureau  serves  these  Associations 
in  local  visits,   helping  them  make  their  training  more  effective. 


Jewish  Welfare  Board 

The  Jewish  Welfare  Board  has  conducted  two  summer  training 
courses  of  six  weeks  each,  one  in  1921  and  one  in  1922.  The  courses 
included  lectures  and  field  work.  The  lectures  were  delivered  by  men 
and  women  already  at  work  in  Jewish  Community  Centers.  The 
courses  were  open  to  men  and  women  already  engaged  in  the  work 
hut  were  primarily  intended  to  develop  additional  workers  not  pre- 
viously engaged  as  executives  in  Jewish  Centers.  The  number  of 
regular  students  was  fixed  to  conform  to  the  number  of  existing  va- 
cancies, so  that  the  students  were  assured  of  being  recommended  for 
definite  positions  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  training 
course. 

The  Board  also  cooperates  with  local  societies  and  groups  of  socie- 
ties that  give  training  courses  for  volunteer  club  leaders.  Last  year 
the  Philadelphia  Y.  M.  H.  A.  conducted  a  course  attended  by  about 
sixty  students.  A  similar  course  is  to  be  held  this  fall  and  winter, 
and  another  course  will  be  conducted  in  Newark  during  the  winter 
and  spring  under  the  direction  of  the  Field  Secretary  of  the  Jewish 
Welfare  Board  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  This  course  is  intended 
for  workers  from  several  communities  in  northern  New  Jersey,  and 
its  purpose  is  to  prepare  men  and  women  for  club  leadership. 

The  curriculum  of  the  summer  training  courses  included  lectures 
on  the  background  of  modern  and  contemporary  Jewish  life,  the  Com- 
munity Center  movement  in  America,  the  Jewish  Center  movement,  the 
program,  organization,  management,  activities,  publicity,  and  cam- 
paigns of  Jewish  Centers.  The  curriculum  of  the  leaders'  training 
course  was  very  similar,  although  a  little  more  specific  on  the  actual 
club  management,  club  programs,  etc. 


National  Association  of  Travelers  Aid  Societies 

In  a  suggested  program  of  national  service  to  local  Travelers  Aid 
Societies  there  is  a  plan  to  use  certain  locals  as  training  centers  and 
extend  service  of  these  locals  to  the  field  at  large.  Ultimately  it  would 
seem  wise  to  develop  one  center  in  each  selected  region,  as  East,  South, 
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Mid-West,  Rocky  Mountain,  Far  West.  This  would  be  necessary  not 
only  as  a  source  of  supply,  but  to  meet  the  regional  problem.  Both 
large  cities  and  smaller  cities  would  be  needed  as  centers  to  prepare 
all  types  of  workers  for  all  fields.  The  length  of  course  would  be  pos- 
sibly a  minimum  of  six  months  and  a  maximum  according  to  indi- 
vidual needs.  Students  would  be  on  the  payroll  of  the  local  organ- 
ization at  a  minimum  salary.  The  executive  or  supervisor  should  be 
a  caseworker,  preferably  with  training  experience,  one  who  had  time 
to  give  to  the  students  for  personal  conference  on  problems  and  who 
would  arrange  for  other  lecture  courses  on  general  social  work  as  well 
as  visits  to  cooperating  organizations.  Possibly  scholarships  might  be 
given  by  the  national  organization  in  cases  where  exceptional  people 
are  sent  for  training,  or  where  the  local  funds  will  not  permit  another 
salary,  although  training  is  deemed  urgent.  Some  of  these  scholar- 
ships might  be  considered  loans.  The  national  would  plan  to  organize 
the  plan  of  training  and  work  out  an  agreement  with  the  local  train- 
ing center  and  would  continuously  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  and 
would  oversee  the  conferences  of  supervisors  of  training.  Placement 
service,  fundamentally  for  the  national  organization,  is  to  become  a 
strong  factor  in  local  development, — giving  control  of  local  field  serv- 
ice, increasing  national  prestige  and  influence,  and  insuring  maintenance 
of  standards. 


National  Board  of  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations 
of  the  United  States  of  America 

At  present  there  is  practically  a  two  years  training  course  com- 
prising preliminary  and  advanced  work.  Prelimanry  training  is  given 
in  most  instances  by  a  six  weeks  summer  lecture  course,  after  which 
those  not  having  previous  experience  in  the  work  are  put  in  positions 
for  nine  months  on  salary,  but  under  the  supervision  of  the  training 
department.  If  at  the  end  of  nine  months'  practical  experience  they 
are  deemed  satisfactory  workers,  credit  is  given  them  for  the  lecture 
work  and  experience. 

In  most  instances,  it  has  been  found  that  girls  cannot  afford,  even 
should  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  care  to  take  them  quite  so  young,  to  come 
to  their  Training  School  immediately  after  college.  The  Association 
prefers  that  they  should  have  from  two  to  three  years  further  ex- 
perience and  opportunity  to  mature  and  be  somewhat  seasoned  by 
wider  contacts. 

Advanced  training  is  one  year,  a  nine-months'  course  at  National 
Training  School,  New  York  City,  all  of  which  work  is  postgraduate 
in  character  and  may  be  carried  on  while  students  are  completing 
work  for  their  M.A.  degrees  at  Columbia  University.  The  standard 
for  admission  to  all  Y.  W.  C.  A.  professional  training  is  a  college 
A.B.  or  B.S.,  a  professional  course,  or,  as  a  minimum,  a  two-years' 
normal  course  in  a  school  of  recognized  standing.  This  has  been  their 
standard  of  admission  for  over  twelve  years. 


National  Catholic  Welfare  Council 

The  National  Council  of  Catholic  Women  maintains  the  National 
Catholic  Service  School  to  train  Catholic  young  women  for  every  branch 
of  Catholic  social  service. 
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The  National  Catholic  Training  School  for  Social  Service,  which  is 
to  be  established  by  the  National  Council  of  Catholic  Men,  will  have 
for  its  purpose  the  recruiting  and  training  of  executives  for  positions 
in  connection  with  national  and  local  work  of  the  Men's  Councils.  Due 
to  the  fact  that  their  efforts  have  been  directed  almost  wholly  to  the 
organization  of  men's  councils  in  various  dioceses  in  the  United  States, 
plans  for  their  training  school  are  not  fully  worked  out. 


National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene 

Several  of  the  psychiatrists,  psychologists  and  social  workers  were 
sent  to  various  hospitals  and  psychiatric  court  clinics  to  obtain  the 
procedure  in  the  handling  of  cases.  In  addition  to  this,  the  National 
Committee  has  encouraged  people  who  have  been  particularly  inter- 
ested in  a  certain  phase  of  mental  hygiene  to  undertake  special  training. 
For  instance,  psychiatric  social  workers  have  been  encouraged  to  enter 
one  of  the  several  schools  for  psychiatric  social  work. 


National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 

The  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  has  found 
that  in  various  courses  of  training  practically  no  attention  is  paid  to 
any  specialization  in  eye  work.  They  found  it  necessary,  therefore, 
to  do  all  such  training  themselves.  They  make  an  effort  to  interest 
young  promising  social  workers,  taking  them  directly  into  their  office 
and  letting  them  become  acquainted  with  the  general  line  of  work 
through  actual  office  assistance.  The  Committee  then  selects  the  most 
executive  of  these  and  trains  them  in  public  speaking;  first,  by  having 
them  attend  a  very  large  number  of  lectures  given  by  more  experiencd 
members  of  the  staff;  second,  by  having  them  attend  eye  clinics  for 
a  concise  knowledge  of  their  subject  matter;  third,  by  keeping  them 
in  touch  with  articles  on  the  subject  that  appear  from  time  to  time; 
fourth,  by  having  them  prepare  tentative  talks  and  lectures;  and  fifth, 
by  trying  them  out  on  smaller  groups  for  actual  experience. 


National  Florence  Crittenton  Mission 

Ivakota  Farms,  in  Virginia,  about  thirty  miles  from  Washington, 
is  being  used  as  a  kind  of  training  school.  This  Home  has  about 
125  inmates  and  requires  a  number  of  workers  to  look  after  the  various 
classes  of  girls  who  are  living  there.  In  developing  this  work,  suitable 
persons  are  found  to  be  sent  elsewhere. 


National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  stimulate  and  develop  courses  in 
public  health  nursing  for  graduate  nurses,  and  to  accredit  and  set 
minimum  standards  for  such  courses.  Actual  visits  to  these  courses 
are  made  by  an  educational  secretary,  whose  recommendations  are 
considered  and  acted  upon  by  the  Committee  on  Education.  At  pres- 
ent, seventeen  courses  are  being  conducted.  These  courses  are  not 
conducted  by  members  of  the  staff  of  the  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing,  but  are  under  the  auspices  of  some  institution 
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of  collegiate  grade.  A  qualified  nurse  acts  as  director  in  each  instance, 
usually  with  one  or  more  assistants.  The  theoretical  work  is  given  in 
connection  with  the  university,  and  field  practice  is  given  through 
local  agencies,  voluntary  and  official.  In  some  instances  special  teach- 
ing districts  have  been  developed  by  the  universities  in  order  to  supply 
this  field  experience. 


National  Tuberculosis  Association 

The  Institute  for  the  Training  of  Tuberculosis  Workers,  which  is 
usually  held  in  connection  with  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work, 
is  the  principal  method  that  the  Association  has  for  training  tuber- 
culosis executives.  They  do  train  people,  however,  in  other  ways,  as 
for  example: 

1.  Special  conference  and  institute  on  special  subjects,  such  as 
nursing,  selling  Christmas  seals,  local  programs,  etc.  These  are  usually 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  state  associations. 

2.  Selecting  likely  candidates  and  putting  them  through  a  course 
of  apprenticeship.  This  is  not  very  systematically  arranged  and  is 
done  in  a  somewhat  haphazard  way. 

3.  Offering  reading  matter  either  in  the  form  of  definite  courses, 
or  in  a  miscellaneous  way  to  likely  candidates  that  present  themselves. 


National  Urban  League 


Since  1911  the  National  Unban  League  has  provided  training  in 
schools  for  more  than  thirty  colored  social  workers,  including  those 
for  the  school  year  1920-21.  It  has  trained  scores  in  addition  through 
"broken  fellowships"  for  work  in  the  League  or  kindred  organiza- 
tions. Many  persons  have  secured  training  through  actual  service 
in  the  League  work.  The  National  Urban  League  does  not  provide 
training  in  social  service  schools  maintained  by  the  League.  There 
are  five  social  service  schools  which,  on  the  League's  recommendation, 
will  accept  students  for  training.  Of  course,  these  students  are  re- 
quired to  measure  up  to  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  schools.  In 
some  instances,  schools  remit  tuition  and  in  others,  provide  loan  tuition. 
The  Urban  League  provides  living  expenses  for  the  students  in  the 
form  of  League  Fellowships.  It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  the  League's 
Southern  Field  Secretary  that  the  Social  Service  School  located  at 
Morehouse  College,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  was  organized. 


National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 

The  Americanization  secretaries  (two)  have  been  trained  for  their 
work  through  supervised  courses  in  universities  and  colleges  agreed 
upon  between  the  Director  and  the  member  of  the  university  or  college 
faculty  having  in  charge  this  kind  of  training.  To  this  technical 
course  was  added  practical  work  in  homes  of  foreign  born  women, 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  director  of  the  department.  The 
Americanization  correspondence  course  is  for  women  who  wish  to 
fit  themselves  for  employment  as  paid  or  voluntary  workers  by  state 
or  local   unions. 
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Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America 

(See  Community  Service,  Inc.) 


Salvation  Army 


The  Salvation  Army  maintains  three  training  schools  with  courses 
of  approximately  ten  months  in  length. 


Appendix  5. 

National  Social  Agencies  Maintaining  Regular 
Field  Service 

American  Association   for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work 

American   Child  Health  Association 

American  Humane  Association 

American  Red   Cross 

American  Rescue  Workers 

American  Social  Hygiene  Association 

American  Society  for  the   Control  of  Cancer 

Big  Brother  and  Big  Sister  Federation 

Boys'   Club  Federation 

Boy  Scouts  of  America 

Camp  Fire  Girls 

Child  Welfare  League  of  America 

Community  Service 

Council  of  Jewish  Women 

Federal   Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 

Girl     Scouts 

International  Committee  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations 

Jewish  Welfare  Board 

National  Alliance  of  Legal  Aid   Societies 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 

National  Association   of  Travelers  Aid   Societies 

National  Board  of  the  Young  Women's   Christian   Associations  of  the 

United   States  of  America 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Council 
National  Child  Labor  Committee 

National   Committee  for  the  Prevention   of  Blindness 
National  Committee  on   Prisons  and  Prison  Labor 
National   Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations 
National  Consumers'   League 
National  Florence  Crittenton   Mission 
National  Organization   for  Public  Health  Nursing 
National  Probation  Association 
National  Tuberculosis  Association 
National  Urban   League 

National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association   of  America 
Salvation  Army 
Society  for  the  Friendless 
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